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Mrs 


. Donald Cummings, Jr., and her young son Donald 


“I WASN’T ALONE ANY MORE” 


Most of us know what it is like to have 
a telephone. But have you ever thought 
what it would be like if it wasn’t there, 
even for a little while? 

Here are some good words along that 
line from Mrs. Donald Cummings, Jr. 

“When we moved into our new house,” 
she told us a few weeks ago, “I felt a little 
strange—with a young baby and all—and I 
couldn’t seem to get a feeling of being 
settled and at home. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“Then the telephone was put in. And 
suddenly everything seemed different. I 
could call people! I felt better about being 
by myself in the house with the baby. I 
felt better about my mother who had been 
ill in Boston. And about my husband in 
uniform far away. 


“And then I realized that it wasn’t just 
the telephone calls I could make—it was 
that people could call me if necessary. I 
wasn’t alone any more.” 
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The Tutorial System 


By W. S. ROUVEROL 


Can the British System Be Transplanted into the American College? 


HE comparative importance 

of the private tutor in Euro- 

pean education can perhaps be 
attributed to the particular social 
function served by the European 
university. Unlike its American 
counterpart, the European university 
exists almost exclusively for two 
fairly well-defined purposes: first, to 
train outstanding scholars and re- 
searchers, and second, to fill the needs 
of the professional fields—law, medi- 
cine, and engineering. Varying em- 
phasis may, of course, be placed on 
one or the other of these objectives; 
German universities have tradition- 
ally stressed the first aim, whereas 
the British, with a few noteworthy 
exceptions, have given greater atten- 
tion to the second. 

These underlying purposes have 
ynaturally been reflected in all aspects 
‘of university organization and teach- 
ing policy, and particularly in exami- 
nation procedures. Not only do 
examinations impose a “day of judg- 


ment” on the student; they serve 
equally well as a measure of what is 
being attempted by the university 
itself. Candidates for European 
Bachelors’ degrees, for example, must 
pass an examination of scope and 
difficulty exceeding that of the com- 
prehensives taken by American grad- 
uate students or professional licensees 
in law, medicine, and engineering. 
The design in both cases is, signifi- 
cantly, the same: to demand of 
scholars or professionals a working 
knowledge of an entire field. 

The magnitude of the ordinary 
examination for the first degree in 
Europe, which may run for as many 
as forty or fifty hours during the 
course of eight or ten consecutive 
days, is such as to pose a formidable 
challenge even to the far from casual 
European student. So much hinges 
on performance in this one ordeal 
that many students seek special 
assistance in preparation for it, and 
as a result a sizable coterie of private 
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tutors is to be found in the vicinity 
of nearly every European university. 
The amount of tutorial coaching 
varies greatly at different universities, 
but wherever a large number of 
students can afford it the system 
thrives. During the past century, 
private tutoring reached such propor- 
tions at certain British universities 
that in order to put all students on an 
equal footing and to control what had 
become a major element in instruc- 
tion, several university administra- 
tions took a step of major significance 
in educational history: the tutors 
were officially incorporated into the 
university instructional program. 


Every Oxford and Cambridge student 
is now assigned to a faculty member 
for regular tutoring, and nearly all 
faculty members devote as much time 
to their several tutorial students as 
to either lecturing or research. A 
system that originated as a crutch 


for the weaker students has thus 
evolved into a major vehicle of 
instruction, fully as important as the 
lecture program. 

A development such as this could 
never have occurred spontaneously at 
an American university, because the 
particular social function served by 
the American university has impeded, 
rather than fostered, the growth 
of tutorial teaching. In America 
the training of scholars, researchers, 
and professionals has been largely 
remanded to the graduate program. 
The undergraduate program, in which 
by far the major part of university 
faculty and facilities are involved, is 
devoted to an entirely different pur- 
pose, that of providing a general 
cultural or vocational background 
for as many students as possible, even 
though the majority will not sub- 
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sequently attain professional status. 
This vast program of American under- 
graduate training, to which there is 
nothing comparable on the European 
scene, has in effect created the 
American university. To compare 
European and American universities 
is to compare apples and oranges: 
each is essentially a product of the 
soil in which it has grown, and each 
may be convincingly justified as 
appropriate, both socially and eco- 
nomically, for its own environment. 

Just as European examination pro- 
cedures are indicative of the purpose 
and character of the European univer- 
sity, American methods of under- 
graduate examination reflect corre- 
sponding aspects of the American 
university. Since the majority of 
students are not being trained for 
professional careers, mastery of an 
entire specialized field is not an 
objective, and exacting comprehen- 
sive examinations at the under- 
graduate level are not warranted. 
Instead, the employment of frequent 
short quizzes, midterms, and course 
finals, given as much to promote 
day-to-day conscientiousness as to 
test the student’s understanding, is 
generally accepted and approved. 
The amount of material covered on 
each of these brief examinations is so 
small, and the bearing of any single 
one on the student’s total record so 
unimportant, that the average Ameri- 
can student is rarely driven to seek 
the assistance of a private tutor. 
Even the examinations at the 
graduate level are considerably less 
formidable than the European com- 
prehensives. It is consequently not 
surprising that a flourishing extra- 
mural tutorial business has never 
developed in America. 
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VEN though differences in the 

functions of American and Euro- 
pean universities tend to make them 
defy comparison, each system never- 
theless does serve as a rather embar- 
rassing example for the other: the 
exiguousness of the European pro- 
gram is accentuated by the vastness 
of the American undertaking, just 
as the high standards of European 
undergraduate training emphasize the 
modesty of American attainments 
and provide a reminder of the obsta- 
cles that American education has 
never been able to surmount. The 
American commitment to train large 
numbers of students inevitably creates 
somewhat of a “‘convoy”’ situation. 
Until he reaches graduate school, the 
more able American student is held 
to a rate of progress which is con- 
siderably slower than the pace main- 
tained for the equivalent caliber of 
student in Europe, where segregation 
of pre-university students for the 
purpose of accelerated training is 
the rule, and where university enroll- 
ments are restricted to a relatively 
select group. This difference in the 
rate. of progress over a period of some 
ten years naturally produces a con- 
siderable disparity in the age at 
which the more highly trained Amer- 
ican and European students reach 
corresponding levels of scholarly or 
professional competence. Law and 
medicine, for example, in nearly every 
European university are  under- 
graduate curriculums, and the content 
of most curriculums leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree is usually as exten- 
sive as that for the average American 
Master’s degree. By and large, the 
“convoy” aspect of the American 
educational system may be said to 
add from one to three years to the 
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length of time the better students 
must remain in school. 

The cost of this unduly protracted 
training, in terms of wasted talent, 
is far greater than is_ generally 
realized. Several of the young pro- 
fessional’s most productive and crea- 
tive years are in effect sacrificed, and 
much of his interest and imagination 
atrophied. Further, many of the 
most promising students abandon 
their studies long before they reach 
the level of education their abilities 
merit, due to impatience with their 
own progress or to economic inability 
to prolong their training into their 
middle twenties. These losses are 
well worth pondering, particularly i in 
view of modern society’s acute 
dependence on the skilled professional 
practitioner. 

- The retardation of the more able 
American student could, of course, 
easily be remedied, by the European 
expedient of early segregation for the 
purpose of accelerated instruction. 
Such a solution, however, is seldom 
advocated by American educators, 
since it would be quite antithetical 
to American academic traditions. 
Although segregations based on voca- 
tion, wealth, religion or (in some areas) 
race are accepted and practiced, those 
based purely on intellectual aptitude 
apparently run headlong into cher- 
ished notions regarding “‘equality of 
opportunity.” Even where these 
notions are least clearly defined or 
most inconsistent in application, they 
still seem to be healthy enough to 
maintain the taboo, and there are 
correspondingly few places in the 
entire educational system where 
aptitude-based segregations are em- 
ployed, either within schools or 
between schools. Even at the primary 
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level the practices of “skipping” 
some of the brighter students or 
separating them into opportunity 
classes have gradually succumbed to 
the educational psychologist’s admoni- 
tions regarding social adjustment of 
children; and in states where a 
segregation does in fact occur between 
the junior colleges and the univer- 
sities, the division is only a temporary 
one in that the way is carefully kept 
open for qualified junior-college 
graduates to enter the universities at 
the junior year. 

In the face of this vigorous tradition 
against segregation, the American 
educator’s sole remaining possibility 
for accelerating the training of gifted 
students is through increased personal 


attention, and his interest in tutorial | 


teaching has grown accordingly. This 
interest, it should be noted, is not in 
the tutorial’s traditional rédle as a 
preparation for examinations, but 
rather in the special potentialities 
of the British variant for enabling 
students of differing aptitude and 
motivation to proceed at non-uniform 
rates. The remarkable flexibility of 
the British tutorial system is evi- 
denced in the success of Oxford and 
Cambridge in training some of 
Britain’s most outstanding scholars 
in the briefest possible time, while 
simultaneously accommodating a con- 
tingent of students primarily inter- 
ested in social activities. Such wide 
extremes of attitude are not uncom- 
mon in a university, but the success 
of the tutorial system in serving both, 
without segregation of students or 
degradation of academic standards, 
is most impressive. How it is 
accomplished will perhaps be evident 
from a more detailed description of 
its organization and operation. A 
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few preliminary observations regard- 
ing British education as a whole may 
help to show the tutorial system in 
its proper context. 


RE-UNIVERSITY training in 
Britain begins very early. At 
the age of about eleven all British 
school children are given an aptitude 
test to determine their educational 
capabilities. The children with the 
lower scores go on to “modern 
secondary” and “technical” schools, 
corresponding to our regular and 
polytechnical combined junior and 
senior high schools. Those children 
receiving the higher scores, on the 
other hand, are sent on to “grammar” 
or “public” schools, where they 
receive six or seven years of intensive 
preparation for university. Aside from 
the possibilities of injustices in a 
segregation at such an early age—and 
there are very real obstacles to 
gaining admission to a_ university 
from a modern secondary or technical 
school—the training of pre-college 
students in Britain is carried out 
with remarkable efficiency. The accel- 
erated instruction made possible by 
segregation carries the student through 
basic courses in language, history, and 
mathematics that in America are not 
scheduled until the freshman and 
sophomore years of college. For 
example, British students entering a 
university to take up engineering or 
science have already completed a 
thorough course in integral calculus, 
normally considered here a second- 
year university subject. In general, it 
is safe to assume that the British 
university entrant is academically at 
least a year ahead of his American 
counterpart. 
Not all Britain’s grammar- and 
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public-school graduates go on to 
university. Admission to the various 
universities, as well as the awarding 
of numerous scholarships and grants, 
is governed by comprehensive exami- 
nation, and to a lesser extent by 
school record. Those students who 
are admitted to a university elect a 
particular field soon after matricula- 
tion and concentrate on it almost 
exclusively throughout their under- 
graduate years. Since graduation from 
the university is accorded only upon 
the passage of a comprehensive final 
examination covering this _ single 
specialized field, and since the student 
is expected to have a well-rounded 
background from his pre-college train- 
ing, curriculums generally do not 
include either minors or electives. 
The narrowness that might otherwise 
result from such intensive specializa- 
tion seems to be precluded by the 
atmosphere of vigorous intellectual 
and cultural activity prevailing in 
British universities. A considerable 
amount of broadening apparently 
takes place by a sort of osmotic 
process among the students, most of 
whom participate actively in a 
number of the music, dramatic, 
scientific, and literary clubs that 
abound at British universities. 

Most British university courses are 
three years in length, although a few, 
such as chemistry, require four. The 
academic year includes three ten- 
weeks terms, except at Oxford and 
Cambridge, where the terms are only 
eight weeks. The total residence 
period for the Bachelor’s degree at 
Oxford and Cambridge is thus con- 
fined to 72 weeks—as compared to 
128 weeks for the same degree at 
American universities. That this 


represents a remarkable economy in 
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formal instruction time is underlined 
by the further observation that the 
Oxford or Cambridge Bachelor’s 
degree is comparable to the best 
American Master’s degree. Although 
a considerable portion of this reduc- 
tion in residence time is either a 
legacy from superior preparatory 
training or attributable to the out- 
standing quality of the students, some 
portion of it must clearly be credited 
to the tutorial system. The careful 
personal guidance provided by this 
system allows a maximum exploita- 
tion of the two instructional practices 
upon which the comparatively rapid 
coverage of material in European 
universities is based—intensive lec- 
tures and extensive outside reading. 

Under the tutorial system (or, as 
it is called at Cambridge, “super- 
vision’’) each student is assigned to a 
faculty member in his major field, 
with whom he spends one full hour 
on a regular schedule each week of 
the term. Most of these tutorials 
are individual, involving only one 
pupil at a time, although there is 
some doubling up in departments 
where the student-faculty ratio 
demands it. All of the student’s 
outside work, except for laboratory 
reports, is planned and assigned by 
his tutor. In liberal-arts fields, for 
example, the tutor ordinarily requires 
each of his students to read on a 
particular topic, to think about it, 
then write down his conclusions as 
an argued case in an essay of perhaps 
1,000 words. When the student reads 
this essay to his tutor the following 
week, the tutor discusses it from the 
standpoint of both content and 
rhetorical form—whether all of the 
relevant facts have been collected, 
whether the student has thought 
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about the problem for himself, 
whether his thinking has been logical, 
and whether his ideas and arguments 
have been well expressed. 


HE relation of these weekly 

essays to the tutorial system is 
fundamental. While they would 
appear to be intended as a means of 
teaching facility in _ self-expression, 
this purpose is in reality somewhat 
incidental. A far more important 
function is that of keeping the student 
in an active frame of mind toward 
his studies. Such student occupa- 
tions as listening to lectures and 
reading are essentially passive, and 
students realize little benefit from 
information so acquired until they 
must put it to some use. That we 
“learn by doing” has become almost 
a truism of modern education; but 
the corollary, that we learn to write 
by writing, is seldom appreciated in 
its full significance: if effective writing 
reflects clear thinking, then it may 
logically be supposed that an ability 
to think clearly may conversely be 
developed by careful training in 
expository writing. 

In technical fields, such as mathe- 
matics, engineering, and the physical 
sciences, the character of the tutorial 
is quite different. Essays are rarely 
assigned, and the weekly hour is 
instead devoted mainly to a review of 
problems assigned for the student to 
work out during the preceding week 
or during the vacation; if the student’s 
approach to these problems reveals 
any difficulty in his grasp of funda- 
mental theory, or if he has been 
unable to understand points in his 
reading or in the lectures, the tutor 
undertakes to’ explain and clarify 
them. Ordinarily such failures in 
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understanding are purely individual, 
and the tutorial provides a framework 
for coping with them that wastes no 
one’s time and allows not only a 
faster rate of instruction in lectures 
but the assignment of far more 
difficult outside problems without 
the risk of demoralizing the weaker 
students. A competent tutor in a 
technical field is able to develop in 
most of his students an unusual 
degree of thoroughness, intellectual 
confidence, and, above all, an ability 
to apply basic principles in solving 
abstruse and unfamiliar problems. 

The cumulative effect of these 
weekly tutorials throughout the stu- 
dent’s university career is far greater 
than the actual time involved might 
indicate. The friendly personal con- 
tact not only promotes a degree of 
conscientiousness unobtainable by 
alternative methods of teaching, but 
has a stimulating effect on the tutor 
as well; he acquires a growing interest 
in his own students as individuals 
and a feeling of responsibility for their 
achievements or failures. The knowl- 
edge that they will face the most 
vigorous competition in the final 
examination provides an additional 
incentive, if any is needed, for achiev- 
ing the fullest possible development 
of each student in the time available. 
This of course can be accomplished 
only by appropriately varying assign- 
ments according to the student’s 
ability and motivation—a possibility 
uniquely afforded by the tutorial 
system. 

To a great extent the tutorials 
constitute the backbone of the teach- 
ing program and all other work is 
adapted to their needs. In the lecture 
program, for example, the criterion 
of effectiveness is not detailed thor- 
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oughness, but rather the extent to 
which the student is stimulated. The 
lecturer acquires greater freedom to 
elaborate on topics of particular 
interest, and is in fact under some 
compulsion to do so, for often a 
failure of the lecturer to present 
worth-while lectures results in a 
gradual drop in attendance and a 
corresponding increase in the burden 
of instruction left to the tutors. 
Since most faculty members devote 
part of their time to lecturing and 
part to tutoring, they tend to exert 
an indirect pressure upon each other 
for maintenance of high lecture 
standards. In fields where a com- 
prehensive coverage is imperative, 
the knowledge that every student is 
in a position to obtain help from his 
tutor permits the lecturer to adopt 
a pace suitable for the quicker stu- 
dents, and by sustaining this pace 
free of interruptions from either 
student questions or midterms, to 
present the standard material for his 
course in as little as half the time 
devoted in America. 

The importance of outside reading 
at Oxford and Cambridge, as at all 
British universities, is reflected in the 
usage of the expression “reading” 
philosophy, or “reading” chemistry, 
in exactly the same sense as the 
American term “majoring.” This 
reading in the liberal arts is directed 
almost entirely toward the study of 
original sources, rather than survey 
textbooks, and even in the technical 
fields there is never a “required 


textbook.” The necessity for supple- 
menting the terse, topical lectures 
forces the student to develop con- 
siderable initiative and critical ability 
in obtaining information from books, 
and although this imposes a certain 
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burden on the student, as well as on 
the tutor, it has the decided advan- 
tage that once the student has learned 
to rely extensively on independent 
reading, he is in a position to make 
much progress on his own, not only 
during his undergraduate vacations 
but after the completion of his formal 
university training. 


N CONSIDERING whether the 

tutorial system might have a 
potential utility for American univer- 
sities as a means to accelerate the 
training of the more able under- 
graduates, it is first of all essential to 
recognize a few somewhat serious ob- 
stacles. The conditions under which 
such a system would have to operate 
in an American university, as well as 
the purposes it would be required to 
serve, are fundamentally different 
from those of its native environment, 
and there is consequently no assurance 
that it would function as successfully 
as in the British universities. The 
chief problems appear to center 
around two questions: Could tutorial 
teaching at an American university 
be justified economically? and if so, 
What alterations would be necessi- 
tated in adapting it to the particular 
needs of American undergraduate 


training? 
The economic question stems from 
the fact that tutoring is time- 


consuming for faculty members. 
Although lecturing demands are cut 
at least in half by the tutorial 
system, it is an inescapable fact that 
an hour of tutoring is very nearly 
as wearing as an hour of lecturing, 
and hence faculty members cannot 
ordinarily undertake more than eight 
or nine tutorials per week without 
seriously curtailing their time for 
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lecture preparation or research. The 
most favorable climate for a system 
involving individual tutorials for all 
students is thus one in which the 
ratio of total number of students to 
total faculty members does not exceed 
8 or 9 to 1. The average ratio for 
British universities, where enrollments 
are restricted to a more select grcup 
of students, is well within this range. 
At American universities, on the 
other hand, student-faculty ratios 
range from 12 to 1 to as high as 30 
to 1, with an average of about 16 or 
17 tol. 

The employment of one full-time 
faculty member for each eight or nine 
students would seem to be an expendi- 


ture well beyond the means of most 
American universities. This conclu- 
sion would be modified to some 
extent, however, if a system of 
instruction were utilized that materi- 
ally shortened the residence period. 


It is instructive in this connection to 
calculate how many instructors can 
be supported on the income tax paid 
by graduates in their first year out of 
college. Such an analysis reveals 
that on the basis of present tax and 
salary rates, a three-year tutorial 
university with an 8 to 1 student- 
faculty ratio is inherently as eco- 
nomical as a four-year non-tutorial 
university with a 16 to 1 ratio. It 
would perhaps be over-optimistic to 
expect a tutorial system to reduce the 


training period for all undergraduates’ 


by a full year, but some acceleration 
in instruction rates could unquestion- 
ably be achieved, not only in lecture 
programs but also in the average 
student’s daily work schedule. Al- 
though the tutorial would not obviate 
the need for course finals, it could 
well replace the numerous midterms 
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and would eliminate much unproduc- 
tive effort the student devotes to 
inappropriate homework assignments. 

Despite these economies in instruc- 
tional procedure, many American 
universities would find that tutoring 
all undergraduates imposed excessive 
teaching-loads on faculty members. 
In such cases, relief may be obtained 
by tutoring some students in pairs 
rather than individually, a recourse 
quite commonly employed in Britain 
whenever student-faculty ratios be- 
come excessively high. Another possi- 
bility would be to employ qualified 
graduate students to undertake a 
limited amount of tutoring. Such 
expedients might easily make an 
undergraduate tutorial system feasible 
for American universities with present 
student-faculty ratios as high as 15 
or 16 to 1—at least so far as economic 
considerations are concerned. 

The second question in connection 
with transplanting a tutorial system 
concerns the alterations which might 
be required to meet the special needs 
of the American university. While 
the type of tutorial developed in 
Britain would seem appropriate for 
the more able American student, a 
slightly different approach might be 
necessary for students who are not 
preparing to enter a scholarly or 
professional field. As we have noted, 
the American university, by virtue of 
its singularly ambitious training pro- 
gram, encompasses large numbers of 
such students; to provide for tutorial 
supervision of this group would be a 
novel undertaking indeed. Sufficient 
flexibility in the tutorial system to 
serve such a purpose may be assumed: 
the unpredictable factor would lie, 
rather, in what psychological effect 
careful personal attention might have 
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on these students—what added incen- 
tives would develop, and what new 
interests would be awakened. Only 
as such effects might be observed in 
practice would it be possible to evolve 
appropriate tutoring procedures. 
Meanwhile, proved procedures 
should perhaps be modified only in 
degree—a slower or more rapid pace 
of instruction, and simpler or more 
difficult essay or problem-solving 
assignments. In any case, it is 
important to bear in mind that 
whatever success*might be achieved 
in stimulating the less able students, 
it could in no way alter the fact that 
the chief justification for employing a 
tutorial system in an American uni- 
versity would be to accelerate the 
training of the more able students 
without segregation. By-products 
would of course be welcomed, but in 
the final analysis they must remain 
incidental to the primary purpose of 
breaking down the “convoy” system. 


Aside from the question of adapting 
the tutorial system to American 
conditions, there is in addition an 


important practical consideration 
regarding the training of tutors them- 
selves, particularly in view of the 
diversified nature of first-year cur- 
rieulums in American universities. 
Barring unforeseen improvements in 
pre-college schooling programs, Amer- 
ican universities must continue to 
provide first-year instruction in a 
wide number of elementary courses 
in language, mathematics, or history. 
If students at this level were to be 
included in a tutorial system, their 
tutors would be required to familiarize 
themselves with the material covered 
in perhaps three or four of these 
courses. The only alternative would 
be for the student to work briefly 
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with several different tutors in his 
first year; this, however, would tend 
to deprive the tutorial of much of its 
effectiveness, for if a student can 
remain with a particular tutor for a 
year or more, the tutor will take 
proportionately more interest in, and 
individual responsibility for, his prog- 
ress. Although the preparation for 
tutoring in a number of different 
first-year subjects would be a source 
of some inconvenience to the highly 
specialized American instructor, such 
courses are sufficiently elementary 
that once the initial preparation for 
tutoring were completed, little further 
study in ensuing years would be 
necessary. 


HATEVER complacency may 

be warranted with regard to 
the present quantity of American 
undergraduate instruction, there is 
little question that many educators 
are conscious of serious limitations in 
its quality. At the root of the 
problem lies the need for increased 
personal contact between instructors - 
and students, as a corrective for the 
deficiencies inherent in the utilization 
of mass production techniques for 
the dispensing of information. The 
basic teaching system employed in 
American universities, of lecture note 
taking accompanied by assigned read- 
ing or problem-solving in a survey 
textbook, with periodic examinations 
to promote reasonable diligence in 
these tasks, succeeds moderately well 
in the aim of dispensing facts and the 
opinions of others about those facts, 
but includes disturbingly little pro- 
vision for encouraging the student to 
develop his own powers of generaliza- 
tion, deduction, or analysis. The 

[Continued on page 55] 
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The University’s Role in Adult 
Education 


A Symposium 


From the Cradle to the Grave 
By JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 


Around the corner from my home is a 
private nursery school. Its proprietor 
sees no absurdity, apparently, in adver- 
tising it as a “pre-school school.” Under 
different labels, it has its counterpart, no 
doubt, in most urban and suburban 
communities. 

Only private nursery schools, to date, 
are equipped to care for six-month-old 
infants, but the trend even in public 
schools is clear enough, delayed only by 
the present inability of the schools to 
make room for increasing numbers of 
what are now regarded as school-age 
children. Parent Teacher Associations 
urge the establishment of public kinder- 
gartens where they do not already exist 
and elsewhere urge and sponsor nursery 
schools. Some professional educators 
have already proposed that children be 
registered with the schools at birth so 
that school officials may instruct parents 
or work with them in preparing babies 
not for life but for school. The time 
may come when there will be no pre- 
school children, when no child will be too 
young for school. 

Proposals for year-around, all-day 
schools are frequent, too, and private 
and public day camps and resident 
camps spring up like asparagus in May— 
at least their advertisements spring up 
in May—to protect children from their 
parents during the long summer vacation. 
Institutional means to protect children 
from association with their parents during 
Christmas and other short vacations have 
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not yet been devised, but they too are 
implicit in proposals for all-year schools. 
Perhaps the question, old as Athens and 
Sparta, whether children “belong” to 
their parents or to the State will be 
answered in favor of neither. Modern 
Solomons would give the child to the 
school. 

The school claims his parents, too. 
As no child is ever too young for school, 
in some opinions, neither is any adult 
ever too old for school. “Socrates learned 
to play the flute at seventy.” “It is 
never too late to learn.” “Education 
never ends.” These are slogans of even- 
ing colleges, and we can hardly object to 
them—except that in context they do not 
mean what they say. They mean, 
“Don’t stop going to school just because 
you are seventy—or any other mature 
age.” “It is never too late to go to 
school.” “Schooling never ends.” In 
the same way, the cliché “An educational 
institution must serve the felt needs of 
its clients” is the evening college way 
of saying, “We will provide any course or 
program for which we can collect enough 
fees.” This is also called service to the 
community. And a system of pre- 
requisites, degrees, and certificates is the 
equivalent of the serial story in the 
magazines—a device to keep the news- 
stand buyer coming back week after 
week or semester after semester. 

Even these blunter paraphrases of the 
more persuasive slogans of evening- 
college advertising copy have enough 
truth in them to mislead potential adult 
students and to allow adult educators 
to mislead themselves. If one wishes to 
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learn to play the flute or the typewriter, 
at any age, it will be easier with a teacher, 
and a school is the readiest source of a 
teacher. If one has had insufficient 
schooling or inadequate schooling, it may 
be an arduous task to remedy the lack 
at many ages under seventy, but not too 
arduous for some people; and it may be 
less arduous to do it in school than by 
oneself. This remedial work is the most 
important work the evening college does. 
It is never too late for some to get what 
a school can give. It is never too late 
to start school. 

It is never too late to start school, but 
it is easy to depend on school too long. 

Evening colleges, like other schools, 
often measure their success in terms of 
enrollment and “holding power” and 
measure their failures in terms of drop-outs 
or withdrawals. Enrollments are so gener- 
ally accepted as a measure of success 
that I once heard an adult educator, 
forgetting his recent shift to the director- 
ship of education in a prison, argue that 
there is no other measure as valid as 
recruitment and holding power. It may 
be, however, that the evening college and 
other adult-education programs, like the 
penitentiary, should look for their failures 
among those who come back. For it is 
the obligation of a school, surely of a 
college, to help students achieve inde- 
pendence of their school and their teachers. 

A radio interviewer during New York 
Education Week found a student who 
had been attending college evening classes 
for forty years. There is something 
pathetic in the fifty-year-old-son still 
dominated by his octogenarian father; 
and there is something pathetic in the 
man who has gone through forty years of 
evening classes. H. M. Pulham says, 
“T wish to God I could go back”’ when 
he thinks of the comfortable security of 
the old school, and it is a_ pathetic 
passage in the novel. There is something 
pathetic in the mature adult still depend- 
ent for intellectual stimulus and intel- 
lectual security on a school or on any 
other formal educational program. If 
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schools and teachers act more and more 
in loco parentis in our society, they are 
like parents in the obligation to cut the 
silver cord. 

In short, the important adult-education 
functions of the evening college seem to 
me to be three, all of them in a sense 
“remedial” education:! 


1. To provide special instruction in 
special subjects within the purview of 
he university—so that the adult who 
wants, say, some insight into current 
international affairs or into current 
developments in science, or some help 
in the appreciation or production of 
music, may get the help that will send 
him on his way. 

2. To provide vocational or professional 
up-grade training for the adult who 
knows what he wants to do and does 
not have the skills to do it. 

3. To provide educational programs 
designed to foster in adults those 
qualities which undergraduate educa- 
tion too often fails to develop in 
undergraduates—whatever the quali- 
ties are that make an educated man. 
I refer you to Newman. One quality 
I am sure of—the ability to continue 
learning without the help of a school. 


None of these activities should be 
interminable for the student. The young 
mother studying “Child Growth and 
Development” wishes to apply what 
she learns to the rearing of her children. 
We do not expect her to remain in school 
or even in a P.T.A. study group to study 
child growth and development all her 
life, in anticipation of grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. Refresher courses at 
twenty-five-year intervals will be enough. 
The septuagenarian who follows Socrates 
in the study of the flute may discontinue 
his lessons when he becomes first flutist 
in the gerontological orchestra. 

Education for motherhood, education 
for citizenship, education for stenography, 
and education for flute-playing are all 

1] need hardly add that the university will do 
none of these things well if it treats adults as if 
they were late adolescents. It is not enough to 


repeat in the evening what is done with under- 
graduates in the morning. 
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alike in regarding the student as a 
functionary. When he can perform his 
function satisfactorily, the schooling may 
end. 

Liberal education, which regards the 
student not merely as a functionary but 
as a person, is not interminable either. 
It ends with something which we may 
call intellectual maturity, and _intel- 
lectual maturity includes independence 
of teachers, schools, and school programs. 
I repeat, the success of an evening college 
should be measured not in terms of 
those who keep coming back but in 
terms of those who stop coming—with 
their “unfelt needs” satisfied and a 
strongly felt need to keep on learning 
still unsatisfied. 

This is also what undergraduate 
schooling should do. The adult educa- 
tion function of the university seems to 
me to be to do it for adults who did not 
go to college and perhaps especially for 
adults whose undergraduate education 
did not take. As I conceive it, the even- 
ing college is not an agency of social 
reform. It is not, like television, a 
resource for the idle. It is not a social 
center for the lonely and love-lorn. It is 
not an adjunct to the hospital specializing 
in group therapy. It is a school provid- 
ing schooling for those who failed to get 


it during their youth. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


The Two Réles of the Uni- 
versity in Adult Education’ 
By WAYNE A. R. LEYS 


One of the most ancient discussions 
of adult education occurred, according to 
Proclus, when king Ptolemy Lagus asked 
Euclid if there were not a shorter way 
of studying geometry than by Euclid’s 
Elements. Euclid replied, “There is no 
royal way to geometry.” If Ptolemy 


wanted to master geometry, he had to 
take time out from his royal duties and 


1This paper appears in somewhat changed form 
adership for January, 1955. 
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his royal pleasures and go to night school. 
He would take substantially the same 
courses as the adolescents who were 
enrolled in the day college, for the 
prerequisites for advanced geometry were 
the same in both divisions. Unfortunately, 
the great-books movement and the 
discussion-group movement had not yet 
arisen to give Ptolemy the sense of 
participation in adult education without 
those annoying prerequisite courses. 
Having begun thus, I may not be 
surprising you when I propose a sharpen- 
ing of distinction between degree and 
non-degree instruction for adults. One 
of the legitimate réles of the university 
in adult education is the preparation of 
adults as scientists, scholars, and skilled 
practitioners. A man who decides at 
age twenty-five or thirty that he wants 
to be a lawyer, an engineer, an account- 
ant, or a chemist needs just as thorough 
instruction as the boy who chooses one 
of those fields in his teens. To provide 
such opportunities for the adult learner 
is a public service, and I am always 
amazed when I hear professional adult 
educators attacking formal education. 
The professional adult educators, of 
course, are doing things that are attacked 
and criticized, in turn, by the formal 
educators. Take, for example, the idea 
of mastering one of the great books in 
a two-hour discussion after a little 
spare-time reading. So far as I am 
informed, the great-books movement has 
yet to produce a real scholar. Its 
academic limitations are not so evident 
when the “great book” is Socrates’ 
“Apology.” But I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of a session in one group when the 
subject was Kant’s Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Metaphysics of Morals. 
Fortunately, the Great Bookies had not 
provided for final examinations. The 
results were comparable to the under- 
standing of atomic energy secured by 
following the Iowa Plan for Atomic 
Energy Education, when no one in the 
class had had the first college course in 
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physics and the four students who studied 
math beyond the level of algebra were 
pretty rusty. The level of achievement 
was comparable to the series of popular 
lectures on the latest thing in psychiatry 
to which are cheerfully admitted large 
numbers of adults who have never had 
any neurology, endocrinology, or clinical 
experience. 

These disparaging comments about 
popular, non-credit adult education have 
to be disparaging only because adult 
education uses the word “education,” and 
“education” is the word commonly 
employed by universities to refer to the 
production of scientists, scholars, and 
skilled practitioners. I believe that the 
university plays a proper réle in offering 
non-credit programs; but the purpose 
of these programs has not been accurately 
described by the phrase “‘adult education.” 

How can we state the purpose of the 
non-credit program, unless we say nega- 
tively that it is not to produce profes- 
sional competence? Suppose that we 
try to get at the affirmative purpose by 
contrasting the education of adolescents 
and the so-called “education” of adults. 
The adolescent is stuck with four to 
eight years of full-time study. He has 
to serve that much time in order to get 
the credentials that he needs. The 
adult is busy with other activities; if he 
can squeeze in two hours a week for a 
class, he is quite virtuous. The adolescent 
typically cannot be sure, and his teacher 
is quite unsure, what will be the practical 
situations in which the learning will be 
applied. The adult who is most likely 
to make the sacrifice of time required 
by a class or lecture series is the adult 
who knows only too well that he is in a 
very definite “picklement.” So, he does 
not want mathematics; he wants mathe- 
matics for accountants. He does not 
want psychology; he wants psychology 
for expectant mothers. He does not 


want poetry; he wants poems for consola- 
tion when his daughter has married a 
bum. 


He does not want ethics; he 
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wants ethics for a decent man who has an 
unscrupulous boss in the plumbing supply 
business. He does not want ecology; he 
wants to know what you are going to do 
about Peoria’s honky-tonk district. 

If these comments .sound slightly 
unsympathetic, it is only because | have 
been trying to show the difference 
between adult interests and the aims of 
scholarship. The shoe is on the other 
foot if we ask what the standard cur- 
riculum contributes to citizenship and 
mental health. 

I am not referring merely to the 
practical uselessness of almost any 
particular course. This was the theme 
of Lynd in his book, Knowledge for What? 
You will recall his complaint that the 
university has experts on dozens of 
subjects but no experts on the problem 
of housing. But the adult’s complaint 
is broader than Lynd’s. Any single 
course in literature or music, for example, 
may make a miserly contribution to the 
enjoyment of literature or music. The 
professor says that it is first necessary 
to have a foundation or a background. 
Any given course in philosophy may 
waste weeks of precious time on the 
“meaninglessness” of what the adult 
calls philosophy, while the eager student 
of psychology is treated to the detailed 
anatomy of the inner ear. 

If this is knowledge, maybe the 
average adult does not want knowledge. 
When he enrolls for a night course, he 
may be coming to the teacher with the 
same attitude that he has when he 
consults a physician, a lawyer, or an 
architect. He does not expect the doctor 
to teach him medicine but to do some- 
thing for his bellyache. He does not 
expect the lawyer to teach him law but 
to get him out of a legal jam. He does 
not expect the architect to make him 
into an architect but to design him a 
house. 

In some cases the adult who asks for 
“adult education” may have as slight an 
intellectual interest as the customer of a 
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professional consultant. But I believe 
that it is an error to conclude that such 
adults are the only kind. There is 
another kind of interest that is not an 
interest in knowledge for its own sake, 
to be sure, but it is an interest in 
rationality. It is the interest that the 
group-discussion people build on. It is 
the interest that the trade associations 
meet in their conferences. It is the 
interest that professional schools serve 
by the case method of study. 

I refer to the adult’s desire to talk 
things over. This desire has been mis- 
represented as a desire to learn something 
in the ordinary sense of learning. It is 
not that. The adults want to clarify 
their thoughts, but not as_ scholars 
clarify things. They want to talk out 
their worries and untangle their delibera- 
tions. Such adults may welcome a new 
thought, but not because it is an idea 
so much as because it may jar them out 
of a rut. They may even be provoked 
into reading a book, but not for informa- 
tion as much as for inspiration or for 
escape from the personal conflicts, the 
fears, and the boredom of their predica- 
ment. 

The group-discussion people say that 
adults need to become objective, but this 
is not the scientist’s objectivity of 
disinterestedness. It is objectivity in 
the sense of a control over passions that 
have been aroused by strenuous inter- 
personal conflicts. It is objectivity in 
the sense of a remembrance of important 
considerations forgotten in the heat 
of battle. It is objectivity in the 
sense of the mobilizing of all relevant 
knowledge that one has _ previously 
acquired and bringing it to bear upon 
the immediate problem. It is seeing all 
of the angles. It is a focused study. 

It is unfortunate that this kind of 
mental activity has been called adult 
education. When it is called adult 
education, the professional educator wants 
it evaluated by measuring what specifi- 
cally has been learned. But specific 
learnings are only an incidental product 
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of this kind of mental activity; mainly 
it is a struggle with passion, a practical 
deliberation, a consultation. I should 
like to call it civic religion. Every 
society has had its experts, its counselors 
and its priests, and our republic, like 
the ancient Roman republic, requires 
meditation as well as prayer. The 
practitioners in non-credit adult educa- 
tion are performing these functions. The 
functions of civic religion are vital to 
the well-being and sanity of society. I 
see no reason why certain members of 
the university faculty should not spend 
part of their time in this public service. 
If education and civic religion are clearly 
distinguished, I cannot see why anyone 
should feel it necessary to defend the one 
by attacking the other, except that they 
cannot both be financed by the same 


dollar. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


The University’s R6le in 
Adult Education 
By WILLIAM H. CONLEY 


A brief glance at the literature of 
adult education, an observation of the 
agencies participating in such programs, 
and an analysis of the adult-education 
subjects discussed at various educational 
conferences indicate the magnitude of 
the field. Nearly all agencies of formal 
education and many which provide 
informal activities are engaged in some 
type of education for adults. The uni- 
versity is one of these agencies. Its area 
is limited in the vast field of adult 
education, but within that area it has 
multiple functions. 

The appropriate activities of the 
university in adult education are those 
which are directly related to its objec- 
tives—to safeguard, expand, and dissem- 
inate knowledge and to develop intel- 
lectual virtues among its students. These 
activities need not be limited to adoles- 
cents and young people, but should be 
extended to adults. There are two 
common misinterpretations of the adult- 
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education program. Interpretations of 
the program as all-inclusive may lead to 
the idea that the offerings in adult 
education should include practically any 
course that adults in the community 
desire. The university then might find 
itself expected to offer strictly vocational 
courses dealing with elementary subject- 
matter, hobby and recreational courses, 
and others which should be offered by 
agencies such as secondary, vocational, 
and opportunity schools. Restricted 
interpretations of the program, on the 
other hand, would limit the services to 
those which are recorded in credit-hours, 
course requirements, and other adminis- 
trative devices. Unless an adult is 
interested in a regular degree program, he 
is given no opportunity for higher 
education. These misinterpretations of 
function do not permit the university 
to perform its legitimate service in its 
limited area of adult education. 

In this discussion we may make certain 
assumptions. The first is that the uni- 
versity undertaking adult education 


understands the community—its real 


needs and interests. The university 
does not merely attempt to meet the 
conscious needs and the interests of 
adults with suitable programs, for they 
might lead to services not within the 
proper sphere of the university, but it 
uses such needs and interests as an 
approach to the community. Through 
careful community analysis the real 
needs are discovered and interpreted by 
the university, and programs are planned 
accordingly. 

It is presumed, second, that the univer- 
sity officers understand the needs of 
adults. They must recognize that adults 
are different from the usual under- 
graduates, that they have their own 
points of view, experience, and problems. 
Adults have acquired a general educa- 
tional development from their varied 
experience. Many forces other than 
the school have influenced their growth, 
have helped them to gain understanding 
and to acquire wide knowledge, and have 
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made it possible for them to develop 
abilities, skills, and appreciations. 

Third, it is presumed that the univer- 
sity officers understand how to organize 
the learning experiences, materials, and 
methods of instruction for the adult 
learner. Identical curriculums,  text- 
books, and reading lists should not be 
used for both groups of students—adults 
and undergraduates, and the procedures 
and assignments should also be adapted. 
The ends to be attained by regular 
undergraduates and by adults may be 
the same, and are identical in certain 
cases, but the means must differ because 
of the essentially different backgrounds 
of the two groups of students. 

The first of the specific functions of 
the university in adult education is to 
provide an opportunity for adults to 
pursue formal education as long as it is 
beneficial to them. Many adults never 
started college programs because of lack 
of interest in advanced work, or because 
of economic, geographic, or other barriers. 
In later life, as interests change, they 
may desire to begin college work. As 
they become wage-earners and able to 
pay for their education, a major barrier 
may be removed. Also, if their work 
brings them to an urban area, another 
barrier may be removed because of the 
proximity to educational opportunities. 
The university should offer regular degree 
programs to these persons who have 
delayed their education and who wish 
now to have a unified program. It should 
also offer certificate and diploma pro- 
grams for those who are interested in 
pursuing preparation for a limited area. 
This function has been most generally 
accepted and will continue to be the base 
of the adult-education program in the 
university. In planning it, the university 
must not forget the assumptions we have 
already discussed, particularly that of 
adjusting its education to the needs 
and experiences of the adult. 

A second function of the university 
is to provide for a continuation of 
education for those who have degrees or 
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who have had at least some college work. 
This does not mean that persons should 
have a continuous lifelong contact with 
the university and should depend on the 
school for attacking and solving problems. 
It recognizes, however, that there has 
been and continues to be an expansion 
of knowledge, and that this requires 
many persons, even though they have 
degrees, to continue education at least 
periodically. This is particularly true 
in the natural sciences and social sciences, 
as well as in the professions. The con- 
tinuation function has many other aspects. 
It provides for the special needs of those 
who want further development in certain 
skills that are regularly taught in the 
university. These include writing at 
various levels from report writing to 
creative work, effective speech, and 
phases of developmental reading. Closely 
related to the development of skills is 
the filling of gaps in educational pro- 

ams. A notable example of this is 
in the field of fine arts, which has been 
so sadly neglected in typical liberal-arts 
programs in recent years. Again, there 
are a few persons in every community 
who are interested in pursuing knowledge 
for its own sake and of doing so system- 
aa. For these the continuation 
function provides regular course work 
adapted to the adults’ desires. A con- 
tinuation program also may provide 
mental rejuvenation for those who, 
because of social pressures of a complex 
society and the deadening effect of 
routine activities, find that monotony 
has dulled their intellectual capacity and 
perception. University adult programs 
have an unusual potential in assisting 
this rapidly increasing group. 

A third function of a university is to 
meet vocational and professional needs 
that are in harmony with its objectives. 
The university offers individual courses 
or sequences of courses, provided that 
they are at the college level. Elementary 
vocational training is not within the 
scope of the university except in those 
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professional and semi-professional fields 
in which the subject-matter is of complex 
character, for example, accounting, sta- 
tistics, and journalism. It should be 
observed that it has been the experience 
of many universities th=t persons who 
come to evening college for strictly 
vocational reasons, frequently, through 
proper guidance, are led into liberal 
programs later. 

A fourth function of the university 
is to develop leaders in adult education. 
While it is understood that the university 
cannot carry on all adult programs any 
more than it can all levels of education 
from kindergarten through secondary 
school, it should train persons to carry 
on adult programs in appropriate agen- 
cies. It now trains teachers for the 
elementary and secondary schools. It 
should train teachers, leaders, and admin- 
istrators for various aspects of adult 
education. 

Finally, the university has an obliga- 
tion to carry on research in adult educa- 
tion. It is obvious to all persons who 
participate in adult education that there 
are many unsolved -problems and that 
these must be attacked objectively and 
critically. Community analysis, the 
proper relations of the university to the 
community, and the evaluation of the 
impact of the university on its immediate 
community are among the problems 
that should be investigated in one 
category. Another group of problems 
includes the types of learning experiences 
that are most fruitful for adults, and the 
most effective organization of them to 
bring about the desired changes in adult 
students. The study of techniques of 
instruction, the motivation of adults, 
guidance of their reactions, diagnosis of 
their difficulties, and the measurement 
of their achievement offers a third group 
of specific problems for research and 
experimentation. The orientation of 
teachers and university administrators 
of adult education, and the most effective 
way of developing new teachers of adults 
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for all kinds of programs, form another 
field of inquiry. Both the solution of 
specific problems and the experimentation 
needed are directly in harmony with the 
primary objective of the university. 
Here is a function which has been too 
long neglected by our universities. 

While there may be local pressures 
from both the university and the com- 
munity to expand into tempting fields, 
the university will perform its greatest 
service, in the long run, by adhering to 
those activites which are in harmony with 
its objectives until such time as essential 
changes in conditions and further creative 
thinking by faculties warrant a modifica- 


tion of those objectives. 
[Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


New Concepts of the Uni- 
versity’s Role 
By JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN 


The common objectives of adult educa- 
tion—to remedy gaps in preparation, to 
lead through formal courses to a degree, 
to obtain credit needed professionally— 
are important; but, in my opinion, the 
great unrealized potential for adult 
education in the university lies in new 
and bold concepts which differ in major 
ways from regular graduate and under- 
graduate programs, as typified by what 
I may call the “night-school concept.” 
This interpretation of adult education 
has been governed by the entirely 
justifiable and admirable purpose of the 
university to provide during evening 
hours educational opportunities similar 
to those which are offered in the daytime. 
The student clientéle are those who, for 
one reason or another, are unable to 
register for courses during the day. 
Every argument advanced by the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher Education 
seems to support the night school or 
university college as a highly desirable 
adjunct to the American system of 
higher education. 

This night-school concept has at least 
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two important variations. The first I 
shall call the “night school plus,” which 
calls in a modest way for some non- 
credit programing, especially in the form 
of institutes, conferences, short courses, 
and the like. When well done, both the 
community and the university faculty 
usually applaud such activity as a 
desirable and legitimate extension of the 
réle of the university in adult education. 
A second variation, which I shall call 
the “‘tie-in sale,” allows for some varia- 
tions from regular day-programing, usu- 
ally in the form of packaged curricular 
deals wrapped up in certificates. Thus, 
for a certificate in journalism, the adult 
student may have to buy a course in 
literature. 

The university must move in several 
ways beyond the night-school or remedial 
concept of adult education. This immedi- 
ately and rightly evokes some alarm. 
How far should the university go? What 
should it not try to do? What danger is 
there of usurping the function of other 
social agencies? How can the university 
avoid what Hutchins calls the “omnibus 
fallacy,” that is, being all things to all 
men? Obviously, a university should 
not move indiscriminately into new areas 
of adult education. However, I shall 
describe briefly and with necessary inade- 
quacy a number of the programs that 
have moved beyond the regular graduate 
and undergraduate programs. 

First, the basic-program concept which 
operates in University College of the 
University of Chicago is a curriculum 
package arranged explicitly for adults. 
There are no prerequisites. It differs 
in important ways from the usual great- 
books program; it is more intense, a 
four-year experience based on  semi- 
weekly seminar discussions. Ordinary 
concerns for “credits” and “standards” 
have no meaning. 

Although the drop-out rate is con- 
siderable, those who persist throughout 
the first year usually complete the four 
years, and in so doing they achieve 
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an educational experience far more 
demanding than any undergraduate pro- 
gram of which I know. The emphasis 
is on the development of intellectual 
skills as a basis for continuing self- 
education. The enrollment in the pro- 
gram is still small, a few hundred 
students, but it is slowly growing. The 
main point is that here is an adult 
program conceived in its own terms, with 
its own standards, with its own objec- 
tives; it is not based on concepts estab- 
lished for undergraduate education. In 
many ways it is far superior to under- 
graduate education. 
Second, the elaborate non-credit con- 
cept, an inadequate label for the operation 
of Division of General Education of 
New York University, which attracts 
about ten thousand students a year. 
Dean Paul McGhee’s commitment is to 
provide educational opportunity for the 
individual adult, to begin with his 
interests “where he is,” to reject dis- 
crimination between liberal and voca- 
tional education, to disregard the whole 
rigmarole of undergraduate and grad- 
uate credit as completely inappropriate 
for meeting certain adult needs. This 
program bears no resemblance to the 
hobby and crafts concepts of adult 
education. Its level is high; it is con- 
cerned with excellence, especially with 
the development of individual excellence. 
Third, the community-service concept 
can be seen operating in the programs 
of the Community College of the Univer- 
sity of Akron and the Neighborhood 
College of the University of Louisville.! It 
brings the university’s resources to the 
people of urban regions. There the 
standards thought to be necessary for 
the degree programs are not enforced. 
These programs are concerned with the 
translation of knowledge for general or 
popular consumption. Neither scholar- 
1] am sure there are many smaller, non-urban, 
liberal-arts colleges which are effectively applying 
the community-service concept of adult education. 


In a doctoral dissertation at Chicago, James Crimi 
of Aurora College is assembling data on this topic. 
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ship nor research is the aim, but service 
to the community. The subject-matter 
itself is generally the same as offered in 
the credit programs; the difference lies 
either in teaching method, materials used, 
or in the kind of student performance 
expected. At Louisville, some students 
are admitted for credit, given additional 
work, examinations, and the like. A 
distinguishing feature at Louisville is 
that the classes are held in the neighbor- 
hood branch libraries. 

Fourth, the community-development 
concept takes the university into the 
area of social action. It puts the 
university’s resources at the disposal of 
groups of citizens who want to identify 
and solve their own specific social 
problems. The university tries, with 
more success than one might expect, to 
assume a non-partisan réle. This con- 
cept, which is much criticized, especially 
for its group-process emphasis, is in my 
judgment a promising interpretation. 
It needs careful and constructive criticism 
and further experimentation. It has 
enjoyed its most spectacular success at 
the University of Washington, whose 
program grew out of the Montana 
Studies of Baker Brownell and others. 
The community-development concept is 
now in operation in Southern [Illinois 
under the direction of Richard Poston 
and Brownell.2? In my judgment, given 
the postulates of a democratic society, 
this interpretation of the university’s 
réle in adult education is not to be taken 
lightly. 

Fifth, the university-extension concept 
is familiar. I mention it here only in 
order that the list may be reasonably 


2Poston’s book, Democracy Is You (Harper and 
Brothers, 1953), Brownell’s The College and the 
Community (Harper and Brothers, 1952), and 
Sheats, Spence, et al, Adult Education: the Com- 
munity Approach (Dryden Press, 1953) describe 
this concept. In Chicago, the work and writings 
of Herbert Thelen are also relevant. Thelen’s 
work with the Hyde Park-Kenwood Community 
Conference and the University of Chicago’s 
experimentation with community block organization 
have been reported by Stuart Chase recently 
in the Reader’s Digest (May, 1953, pp. 41-45). 
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inclusive. It is a phenomenon of the 
American state-university system, sup- 


ported by several important federal laws, . 


and its philosophic assumption is Van 
Hise’s proposition that the boundaries of 
the university campus are co-extensive 
with the boundaries of the state.’ 

Sixth, residential adult education, long 
a concept of the Scandinavian countries, 
and now excitingly exemplified by the 
British Residential Colleges, is relatively 
new to America. Some Kellogg Founda- 
tion projects—especially their new Con- 
tinuing Education Center at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia—the Philadelphia Junto’s 
week end college, some of the labor union 
institutes, several Canadian projects for 
Scandinavian ethnic groups, and some of 
the Harvard University residential proj- 
ects (such as the Advanced Management 
Program), are all examples of the adult 
residential idea.‘ 

Seventh, the cognitive therapy con- 
cept—the concept which I am interested 
in helping to develop—derives from the 
work of Lawrence K. Frank and others. 
The basic notion is to provide at the 
university level something which we 
might call intellectual therapy for adults. 
This concept differs, in Frank’s words, 
from psychotherapy, for whereas psycho- 
therapy deals with how people feel about 
what they think, cognitive therapy 
deals with how people think about what 
they feel. Its nearest example in Ameri- 
can higher education, I believe, is the 
Sarah Lawrence undergraduate program. 

Eighth, the senior-citizen concept rests 
on the university’s newly discovered 
concern for the problem of the aging in 

8In my judgment, one of the important needs 
in American higher education is for outstanding 
statesmanship in the leadership of the American 
state university. While I do not pretend to know 
much about what is going on at this level, the 
literature on the nature and scope of the state 
university seems unexciting. 

‘The philosophic bases for the residential idea 
have been eloquently stated by Sir Richard 
Livingstone, who asserts that good adult education 
must be explicitly designed for adults, must be 
“spiritual” in nature, and must be residential 
(On Education, Macmillan Company, 1944. p. 47). 
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our society. Program ideas have yet 
to be worked out. Hofstra College has 
been thinking about using a senior-citizen 
group, affiliated with the college, to do 
research on such things as the voting 
habits of those over sixty-five. In Kansas 
City, the major research on the middle- 
aged may show new programing possi- 
bilities. At Cleveland College, Western 
Reserve University, under the leadership 
of Mrs. Arthur Shepard, and supported 
by the Cleveland Foundation, an experi- 
ment is in progress which seeks to create 
a college for adults, the members of 
whose faculty will have received special 
training. They will not necessarily have 
advanced academic degrees, although 
many of the experimental group of 
teachers have professional degrees in such 
specialities as law. The Cold Springs 
Project in New York, which is not now 
connected with any one university, is 
located on an estate on the Hudson 
River and is attended by retired people, 
for a year or more of residence. The 
atmosphere of an “Old Folks Home”’ is 
translated into the atmosphere of a 
university. Both teaching and research 
are carried on. The faculty is made up 
of mental-health experts, medical per- 
sonnel, and academic teachers.’ I cite 
the senior-citizen concept because the 
university cannot afford to ignore the 
societal implications of an aging popula- 
tion. Appropriate educational programs 
may well take the place of “ham and 
eggs” schemes if some of our more 
severe social problems are to be solved. 

Ninth, the educational implications of 
mass media present the university with 
a new adult-education responsibility 
because of the widespread availability of 
mass media, especially television. I 
merely mention this, and refer to the 
growing body of information and activity 
in this area.® 


5Those interested might write to Ruth Andrus, 
director, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, New York. 

®See, for example, Television and the University. 
Chicago: Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults, 1953. (Notes and Essay, No. 5) 
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Tenth, the concept of a liberal-arts 
degree program especially for adults 
rests on the assumption that the one 
thing which really distinguishes an adult 
from a non-adult is the quantity of life 
experience. The problem for the univer- 
sity is: What does the accumulation of 
life experience contribute to the standards 
for a liberally educated person? Brooklyn 
College, with the help of a grant from 
the Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, has established an 
experimental program in which the 
regular liberal-arts degree is to be based 
upon knowledge and intellectual achieve- 
ment instead of merely serving time by 
adding up credit-hours. By means of 
comprehensive examinations, tutoring 
(some in groups), independent study, 
course work, and academic counseling, 
adults will be given an opportunity to 
win the coveted B.A. degree without 
specific reference to courses and sequences. 

I believe there are four bases which 
justify these new concepts of the rdle 
of the university in adult education. 
Psychologically, such writers as Erich 
Fromm, Bergler (The Revolt of the 
Middle-Aged Man), Riesman (The Lonely 
Crowd), Lawrence Frank, Cyril Houle, 
and Horace Kallen (The Liberation of the 
Adult) have pointed out the crucial 
mental and emotional changes and the 
complex “escape” desires that occur as 
individuals grow beyond early adulthood 
in an urbanized, industrialized society. 

Sociologists, especially C. Wright Mills, 
point out important social needs for 
liberal education as an arresting force in 
the drift toward a mass society. Further- 
more, the 1950 census indicated that the 
median education attained by the Ameri- 
can people is but 9.3 years. This at 
once points to the magnitude of the 
unfulfilled need for adult education. 
But even more important, this statistic 
challenges us to produce new programs 
and ideas for the liberai education of 
adults who have no interest in credits 
and degrees. 
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Philosophically, I believe these new 
concepts are justified because in our 
chaotic world, in our industrialized and 
specialized society, human experience is 
fragmented. And yet the ancient idea 
of a university was to enhance the unity 
of human experience, to seek the meaning 
of life, to ask not how, but why. The 
unity of experience, the meaning of life, 
become crucial problems for mature 
people. The university has much to 
offer them if only we have the courage, 
vision, and wisdom to think creatively 
and to act accordingly. 

The economic justification for new 
concepts rests upon the fact that adult 
education has become of crucial impor- 
tance in the economic life of the univer- 
sity. This is a matter of practical 
concern for many teachers. Current 
income from adult tuition and the vast 
untapped market of potential adult 
students would seem to make it ill- 
advised for faculty members to con- 
template with serene skepticism the réle 
of the university in adult education. 
Their very jobs, especially in some of the 
private institutions, may well depend 
upon an expanded réle and new concepts. 

All I have said argues not for a radical 
departure from the honored purposes of 
a university but rather for new ways to 
fulfill them. There is no quarrel with 
the objectives of advancing knowledge, 
of disseminating information, and of 
performing specialized services to society. 
These are admirable and valid goals. The 
application of these goals to adult 
education offers possibilities which have 
until now largely escaped our attention. 

The social value of the university’s 
contribution in providing night-school 
opportunities for students who cannot 
attend day classes cannot be questioned. 
These are adequately justified as a way 
of disseminating knowledge and serving 
the community, but there are other 
opportunities for the university to serve 
in ways especially appropriate to adult 

[Continued on page 56) 


A Cross-Cultural Study of 
University Students 


By WILLIAM SIMENSON anv GILBERT GEIS 


Contrasts and Similarities among Students Enrolled at Oslo and Wisconsin 


UCH speculative interpreta- 

tion and many conclusions 

based on observation and 
intuition regarding the differences 
between European and American 
university students have appeared 
from time to time. The value of 
the reports has varied greatly accord- 
ing to the experience and the insight 
of their writers, while the lack of 
sound, empirical research has _per- 
sistently been apparent. 

In general, the statements have 
described the European student as a 
serious-minded neophyte intellectual, 
and his American counterpart as an 
extra-curricular, non-academic, a- 
political youth. Recently, with the 
widespread international interchange 
of students under government spon- 
sorship, some of the usual cross- 
cultural student stereotypes have 
disappeared, often only to be replaced, 
unfortunately, by others equally broad 
and equally non-empirical. The object 
of the present paper, therefore, is to 
provide some cross-cultural research 
data to ground more firmly sub- 
sequent comparative judgments of 
European and American university 
students. 

To gather data for this report, the 
writers obtained information from a 
random sample of 145 students at 
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the University of Oslo and 275 
students at the University of Wis- 
consin. The sample totals in both 
institutions constitute about 3 per 
cent of the relevant total enrollments 
at the universities. Investigation 
was made of vital statistics, including 
family backgrounds of the members 
of the two student bodies, of academic 
and extra-curricular pursuits and 
interests, working schedules, and vari- 
ous other items. Obviously, the two 
sampled groups are not representative 
of all European students and all 
American students, though there 
seems to be little reason to doubt 
that they are fairly typical of these 
two groups. 

A university may fulfill functions 
in many realms, such as the academic, 
the vocational, and the social. The 
definition of the university’s function 
held by the undergraduate will un- 
doubtedly affect his campus behavior. 
In addition, the functions ascribed to 
any particular university will deter- 
mine the type of individual drawn 
to it. It cannot be claimed, therefore, 
that the European university wholly 
creates the ethos found among its 
students, without also taking into 
account that this ethos attracts to it 
individuals who, with or without the 
surrounding university environment, 
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would likely follow a certain behavior 
pattern. 

Most striking on the present cross- 
cultural scene is the fact that the 
Norwegian university makes no 
attempt to draw the student into 
its circle, to offer abundant satis- 
factions for a very wide range of his 
conscious needs. The Norwegian uni- 
versity student, therefore, must take 
care of all but his academic interests 
outside the university environment. 
Thus, the Norwegian maintains a 
separate status as a student in the 
community at large, with defined 
duties and obligations, for example, 
political awareness, while the Ameri- 
can college student is generally with- 
drawn from the community, living 
in the all-embracing university atmos- 
phere. His major problem becomes 
one of selection, or balance, among a 
multitude of available activities, and 
it is not surprising that his political 
endeavors are often fixed at the 
level of campus-queen elections. 

HIS is particularly true in regard 

to the American coed, torn 
between an academic orientation and 
the strong stress on having a good 
time, being personally popular, and 
trapping a mate. Women students 
at Wisconsin, for instance, report a 
43 per cent membership in university 
clubs or organizations as compared 
to 10 per cent of the Norwegian 
women and 27 and 23 per cent of 
the American and Norwegian men 
respectively. Norwegian school clubs, 
in addition, are limited to academic 
areas—departmental groups, language 
organizations, or political units with 
national afhliation, while the Ameri- 
cans belong to Greek-letter groups, 
campus religious organizations, and 
special-interest clubs. 
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As might be expected, the Ameri- 
can coed stands lowest on non- 
university club membership—13 per 
cent report such affiliation. Nineteen 
per cent of the American men show 
non-university club membership, 33 
per cent of the Norwegian women and 
42 per cent of the Norwegian men. 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
American coed usually enjoys her 
university life thoroughly—much 
more so than the Norwegian students 
or the American men. Sixty-one 
per cent of the Wisconsin coeds report 
that they enjoy college life ‘‘exceed- 
ingly well” as contrasted to the same 
feeling in 42 per cent of the American 
men, 33 per cent of the Norwegian 
women, and only Io per cent of the 
Norwegian men. 

This happy existence at the Ameri- 
can university is undoubtedly partly 
mediated by the economic security 
of the students. Eighty-six per cent 
of the Wisconsin women report such 
security and almost 70 per cent of the 
Wisconsin men, whereas about 60 
per cent of the Norwegians feel that 
they are economically secure. Yet, 
despite their somewhat higher eco- 
nomic insecurity, the Norwegian stu- 
dents show considerably greater 
reluctance to engage in outside jobs 
while attending school. Partly, this 
is a function of state loans, carrying 
no interest, which were inaugurated 
in Norway in 1947 for university 
students. More important is the 
indigenous American custom of work- 
ing one’s way through college. The 
Norwegian male student, when he 
does work (30 per cent do), will not 
consider a menial job—the greatest 
concentration is in clerical work and 
teaching or tutoring. American males, 
the 46 per cent who work, take jobs 
as bus boys, cab drivers, dishwashers, 
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filling-station attendants—positions 
which the Norwegian would consider 
beneath his dignity. 

Despite the obvious variations in 
the selective processes determining 
the make-up and the aims of the 
student bodies at the two universities, 
there appears to be a consistent 
thread running between the two 
groups that would seem to be more 
representative of them as college 
groups than as citizens of their 
respective countries. The students, 
for instance, were asked to rate 14 
occupations in order of social prestige, 
and the ratings by the two groups 
were strikingly similar. 

The ranks of the American men, 
with the corresponding ranks accorded 
by the Norwegian men were: 

MEN’S RANKING 


American Norwegian 
College professor........... 


Prosperous businessman... . 
Priest or minister 

Civil engineer 


College student 
Small storekeeper 


~ 
OHO WD 


14 
12 
Factory worker 13 


No occupational rank varied more 
than three places between the groups, 
and neither group seemed overly 
impressed with its own prestige. The 
occupation ratings, in fact, were 
somewhat surprising, since Davis had 
previously found in the Soviet Union 
low ratings accorded to businessmen 
and bankers and high ratings to 
laborers... Norway, with a_ long- 
standing Labor government, might 
have been expected to score along the 


1Davis, Jerome. “Testing the Social Attitudes 
of the Children in the Government Schools in 
Russia,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXII 
(May, 1927), pp. 947-52. 
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“middle way” on the occupational 
rank continuum. 

The differing concepts of faculty 
réles are clearly reflected in responses 
to a question asking, “What is your 
relationship with the instructor in 
your major field?” While neither 
group claims great intimacy (Ameri- 
can, 3.7 per cent; Norwegian, 2.1 per 
cent), some 61 per cent of the Ameri- 
cans check “friendly” as against 30 
per cent of the Norwegians. However, 
35 per cent of the Norwegians check 
“no existing contact” as compared 
to 13 per cent of the Americans. 


HE years devoted to college 

represent a unique period in the 
lives of most persons, though an 
awareness of this often comes only 
after the experience has passed 
irretrievably. The college student is 
equipped with an idealism that, in 
western civilization, has typically 
been his, and a boundless supply of 
energy, untempered by _later-life 
expediency. How this energy will be 
channeled is a function of the organi- 
zation of the university. 

In the United States, the energy 
is dissipated within the university 
establishment; in Norway, the uni- 
versity drains but a part of it, and 
much of the remainder—not fettered 
by working one’s way through 
school—can be turned toward the 
intellectual activities traditionally 
associated with the European uni- 
versity student. Class hours, study 
schedules, and extra-curricular read- 
ing statistics all lend support to this 
observation. 

The average Norwegian, it was 
found, in contrast to his American 
counterpart, spends very few hours 
attending classroom lectures. The 
modal number of hours for the 
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Norwegian group is 6 per week; for 
the American, 16. In Norway, there 
are no roll calls and very few required 
classes—the student is expected to 
map out his own study schedule. 

The Norwegian spends a greater 
amount of time studying, although 
the reported total probably exag- 
gerates somewhat the effort by failing 
to differentiate between study, library 
lolling, coffee discussions, and other 
pleasant side lights of a non-compul- 
sive study program. The Norwegians 
report a mean of 36.2 hours weekly 
spent on study compared to 19.6 
hours for the Americans. 

In regard to leisure reading, the 
Norwegian—with fewer social de- 
mands on his time—reports an 
average of about four more hours 
per week devoted to this pursuit 
(10.1 hours as against 6.5). Ameri- 
cans, on the other hand, participate 
to a greater extent in dancing, card 
playing (particularly the American 
women), dating, partying, passive 
participation in athletics, military 
training, churchgoing (42 per cent of 
the Americans attend church once a 
week; only 5 per cent of the Nor- 
wegians), and drinking. Norwegians 
engage to a greater extent in theater 
going, hiking, and non-university 
lecture attendance (71 per cent versus 
33 per cent go once a week). More 
Norwegians than Americans report 
that they often “sit alone and think.” 
Both groups show similar participa- 
tion in motion-picture attendance 
(about 63 per cent go once a week), 
museum and art gallery visits, dating, 
cycling, and radio listening. 


ITAL statistics on the two uni- 
versity groups point to a number 
of other variations. The Norwegians, 
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for one thing, are older—their mean 
age of 24.7 is almost two years 
higher than that of the Americans. 
The difference is particularly marked 
in regard to the women; the ages of the 
Norwegian women average 24.1 and 
those of the Americans, 21.6 years. 

Yet the Americans, reflecting the 
postwar trend of early, college-style 
marriages, show 14.6 per cent of the 
group wedded, as against II.7 per 
cent of the Norwegians. Variations 
by sex are particularly sharp: 16.6 
per cent of the Norwegian girls are 
married as against only 4.2 per cent 
of the American, while 10.2 per cent 
of the Norwegian men and 18.2 per 
cent of the American men are married. 

Gross characteristics of family 
background measured by educational 
attainment, show some differences, 
too. In neither group is there any 
strong evidence of in-breeding of 
university graduates; that is, of the 
present university groups springing 
largely from families that included 
university graduates. For both groups, 
the mean educational training of the 
fathers was slightly more than 12 
years. Twenty-six per cent of the 
Norwegian students’ fathers had 16 
years of schooling and 28.9 per cent 
of the Americans. 

Stress on a university education 
for women, prevalent in the United 
States, shows up strongly vis @ vis 
the Norwegian group, in which the 
students’ mothers have had an average 
education of 9.8 years as compared to 
11.8 years for the Americans. Only 
5 per cent of the Norwegian mothers 
finished 16 years of schooling as 
against 18 per cent of the American. 

In regard to geographical back- 
ground, two variations between the 
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Designing Accreditation 


By LUCIEN B. KINNEY 


A New Set of Criteria and Plan of Procedures for Teacher Education 
in California 


NUMBER of issues, both 
A jurisdictional and procedural, 
confront those concerned with 
accreditation in higher education. 
The activities of various organizations 
in the field have contributed more 
to their definition than to their 
solution. We need to know, for 
example, whether accreditation offers 
an effective means of achieving the 
two outcomes commonly expected of 
it, namely, the establishment of 
minimal standards, and the upgrading 
of programs. Are these two purposes 


compatible? 
Here we have little or no direct 
evidence. From experiences with 


high-school testing programs, how- 
ever, we know that testing programs 
established by outside agencies influ- 
ence the direction of curricular develop 
ment, for better or worse. We might 
expect similar influences from the 
activities of accrediting agencies. 
Unless unusual precautions are taken, 
institutional development will be in- 
fluenced more by their criteria than by 
the goals accepted by the institution. 

Here we are confronted with a 
dilemma. Maintenance of minimal 
standards is basic in our national 
program of higher education, yet we 
hold to the view that the colleges 
must be kept free from outside 
control, political or otherwise, and be 
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responsible for developing their own 
programs. It is the privilege and 
duty of the staff of each college to 
develop the program particularly 
suited to its own student body, staff, 
resources, and aims. Only in. this 
way can we have great institutions. 
It is appropriate to define, through 
standards for accreditation, the prod- 
uct desired from the program; it 
is not proper to prescribe the pattern 
for producing it. 

From experience with classroom 
procedures, we may infer that 
accreditation can be fully effective 
both for establishing minimal stand- 
ards and for upgrading programs only 
if those who evaluate the programs 
also have the responsibility for build- 
ing them. The issue may be stated 
as follows: Can procedures be 
designed so that the institutions bear 
the responsibility for reaching stand- 
ards that they themselves have helped 
to define? 

This raises a second issue. Control 
of standards by the profession is an 
accepted principle in medicine, law, 
and other well-established professions. 
How far is it practicable to carry the 
principle to other fields? Some edu- 
cators have taken the position that 
there are already too many accrediting 
agencies in action, and that increased 
activity in any field should be 
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opposed. From the point of view of 
the college administrator in a large 
institution, there is much to be said 
in support of this opinion. This gives 
rise to the proposal that the regional 
accrediting agency assume responsi- 
bility for appraising those professional 
programs for which no well-established 
accrediting agency exists. The issue, 
then, is a jurisdictional one: Does the 
possible increase in effectiveness 
through professional control warrant 
the consequent multiplication of ac- 
crediting agencies concerned with the 
over-all program in a given college? 
Another aspect of the jurisdictional 
problem, geographical in nature, is 
illustrated in teacher education. The 
National Council for Accreditation 
in Teacher Education is designed to 
establish uniform standards appro- 
priate for interstate reciprocity in 
certification. The evolution of na- 
tional standards for licensure in 
established professions indicates the 
crucial importance of this function. 
A second important function of 
accreditation, however, is to provide 
the occasion for local, co-operative 
study of programs, with consequent 
program improvement. Can national 
accreditation serve this function, 
without a concomitant approach at 
the state level? There are several 
considerations that point to the state 
as the appropriate primary unit for 
establishing accreditation procedures 
in teacher education. Education in 
this country has grown up as a state- 
controlled process. Each state has 
its own peculiar problems that can 
be handled most effectively within 
its own organizational framework. 
The professional and lay groups that 
will co-operate with the state depart- 
ment in this project are commonly 
organized to act state-wide. 
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On the other hand, in establishing 
the state as the primary unit for 
accreditation, we should be creating 
problems of co-ordination with the 
regional accrediting organizations, on 
the one hand, and with the National 
Council on Accreditation in Teacher 
Education, on the other. In many 
states there would be, in addition, 
the necessity for legislative action. 
The question is: Do the advantages 
of local participation justify the 
introduction of such complicating 
factors? 

Such issues as those mentioned can 
be settled only through experience 
in the field. For this reason, there 
may be some value in reviewing here 
some recent developments in Cali- 
fornia that throw some light on such 
questions. 


CCREDITATION of college pro- 
grams for teacher education in 
California is the responsibility of the 
State Committee on Accreditation, 
which appraises them at five-year 
intervals. When the Western College 
Association was organized after the 
Second World War as a regional 
association for accreditation of over- 
all college programs, a plan for 
integration of activities was needed. 
So the Joint Committee on Accredita- 
tion was set up by the Western 
College Association and the California 
Council on Teacher Education with 
the directive to unify and improve the 
accreditation activities in the state. 
It soon became clear that this would 
require common criteria and pro- 
cedures, which the Joint Committee 
undertook to develop. The principle 
was accepted that a major purpose 
was to promote the self-study of 
college programs. This was in 
response to the desires of college 
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staffs, repeatedly expressed in dis- 
cussions of accreditation at the meet- 
ings of the Council on Teacher 
Education. That this purpose sharply 
influenced the design of forms and 
procedures may be seen from a brief 
description of their development. 
The Joint Committee secured the 
co-operation of college staffs and 
professional organizations throughout 
the state. The literature was re- 
viewed to obtain tentative statements 
of objectives, standards, and evalua- 
tive criteria. These statements were 
circulated for criticism and revision 
among California educators, and after 
revision, were used as bases for 
organizing evaluative schedules. The 
following schedules were set up: 
A. Institutional Administration and Or- 
ganization 
Student-Personnel Programs 
Library 
. General Education 
Academic Majors 
. Credentials for Public-School Personnel 
Each of these schedules provides 
for three steps in evaluation: 


The formulation of aims is the first step. 
The schedule asks for the functions 
of this phase of the program, in the 
college. The principle that each insti- 
tution is to be appraised in terms of its 
own purposes is extended logically to 
the different phases of the program 
within the college, designed to carry 
out these purposes. Schedule A calls 
for the over-all objectives of the 
college. 

A description of the program designed 
to achieve these functions, with what- 
ever evidence is available that the 
program is effective. 

A self-rating on important aspects of 
the program operation. 


An institution seeking accreditation 
from the Western College Association 
fills out only Schedules A to E. An 
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institution seeking accreditation for 
teacher-education purposes fills out 
Schedule F also. Accreditation pro- 
cedures for other programs can be 
fitted into the pattern through 
development of appropriate schedules. 

When it came to the aims of pro- 
fessional programs in teacher educa- 
tion (Schedule F), it was recognized 
that the function of any such program 
is to equip teachers with professional 
competence. What was required was 
a definition of such competence suffi- 
ciently objective to serve as © basis 
for program evaluation. Tue Joint 
Committee was fortunate in. having 
at hand the definition prepared by the 
college staffs themselves, through 
the State Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion, which was published by the 
California Teachers Association. This 
definition became the basis on which 
the staff was asked to evaluate its. 
program. It was assumed that even 
within the scope of this definition 
there are many kinds of good teachers, 
and many ways of building excellent 
teacher-education programs. The 
staff was asked, accordingly: 


What are the special emphases within 
the areas of professional competence 
you are developing in your teachers? 
What are your provisions and facilities 
for developing such competence in each 
of the six réles of the teacher defined 
in the statement? 

What results are you getting? 
you know? 

What is your diagnosis of the strengths 
and weaknesses of your program, with 
respect to your objectives as defined? 


Tentative forms thus organized for 
each schedule were sent for criticism 
to California educators most active 
in that field. After revision, the 


1Kinney, Lucien B. Measure of a Good Teacher. 
San Francisco: California Teachers Association, 
1952. 
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schedules were submitted to co- 
operating colleges for informal tryout 
and suggestions for further revision. 


HE design had several features 

requiring careful appraisal in 
actual practice. After further pre- 
liminary tryouts and revisions, the 
schedules were used during the year 
1952-53 in several colleges seeking 
accreditation from one or both organi- 
zations. At two of these, detailed 
evaluations of the accreditation plan 
were carried out. Attention was 
directed specifically to the functional 
effectiveness and practicality both of 
schedules and procedures. Answers 
were sought to these questions: 


Are the two primary functions of accredi- 
tation—establishing minimal standards 
and promoting self-study—effectively 
carried out? 

How practical are the special devices 
designed to provide direction for pro- 
gram evaluation? Specifically, is it 
realistic to ask a staff, under pressure 
of accreditation decisions, to define its 
particular functions, and appraise its 
strengths and weaknesses? 

How reasonable are the procedures with 
respect to economy of time? 


Data on these and related points 
were collected and summarized for 
the Joint Committee by a researcher? 
not connected with the accreditation 
activity. A complete analysis of the 
data was prepared and submitted to 


the two organizations which set up © 


the Joint Committee. On the basis 
of this report and after appropriate 
revisions, the two accrediting agencies 
adopted the schedules for regular use. 

2Marks, John. “Accreditation Schedules and 
Procedures for Teacher Education.” 1953. 
Doctor of Education thesis on file in the library of 
Stanford University. 


3 Report of the Joint Committee on Accredita- 
tion.” April 1, 1953 [Mimeographed]. 
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Some of the conclusions as to the 
value of the program will be reviewed 
here. The question of primary 
importance in appraising the schedules 
and procedures is, How well did they 
work? Did they provide valid data 
needed to establish standards? Did 
they offer guidance and stimulus 
for staff study of the college program? 

Information on these questions was 
sought by questionnaire from the 
staffs of the colleges that had been 
visited, and from the survey com- 
mittee. At one of the two colleges 
the evaluator interviewed staff mem- 
bers responsible for preparation of 
the schedules and all members of the 
visiting committee, to supplement 
and verify data collected on the 
questionnaire and to obtain sugges- 
tions for revision. The findings may 
be summarized as follows: The college 
staffs considered that they had valid 
data for an appraisal of the program. 
With some minor reservations the 
committee members agreed. Most 
of the questionable factors were 
corrected through appropriate revi- 
sions. It is clear that the kind of 
evidence needed to give the committee 
clear-cut, pertinent information on 
the quality of a program is the same 
as that needed by the staff for self- 
study. 

A second set of questions had to do 
with the practicability of the pro- 
cedures. Several devices had been 
incorporated in the schedules whose 
usefulness had been questioned. Some 
doubt had been expressed, for exam- 
ple, as to the confidence that might 
be placed in the check list of objec- 
tives provided in each schedule 
(except Schedule A), which had been 
obtained from a canvass of the 
literature. The possibility had to be 
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tested that a department or division 
would be unwilling, in self-defense, to 
admit its lack of interest in any 
accepted function. If so, we should 
expect the responses of a number of 
departments in a college, on Schedule 
E for example, to reveal a uniformity 
in ratings, rather than a diversity 
reflecting differences in function and 
purpose within the college program. 
To test this possibility, the responses 
of the fifteen to twenty departments 
of any one of the colleges reporting 
on Schedule E were available for 
analysis. By tabulating the number 
of times each function was assigned 
each rating of importance, it was 
possible to ascertain the degree of 
variability or uniformity. 

Through several such analyses it 
became evident that the college staffs 
tended to be selective in designating 
the functions of their programs. No 
function was given the highest or 
lowest rating by all departments. 
The differentiation between depart- 
ments became most marked when 
those highly academic in character, 
such as mathematics, were compared 
with drama or vocational subjects. 

A similar analysis was useful in 
testing the degree to which the 
departments manifested discrimina- 
tion in the self-rating section of the 
schedules. A tabulation of the num- 
ber of departments giving themselves 
ratings of 4, B, C, D, and E on 
effectiveness in various aspects of the 
departmental programs indicated in 
some measure at least, their willing- 
ness to point out what they believed 
to be their own strengths and weak- 
nesses. The results revealed a 
remarkable objectivity of the depart- 
ments in appraising their programs. 

The practicality of the schedules 
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depends on the degree to which the 
time required to prepare the reports 
was reasonable for the staff, as well 
as the degree to which the staff 
found the self-study procedures valu- 
able. It was recognized that emphasis 
on self-study, even though incor- 
porated at the instance of the staff, 
involved a more comprehensive and 
searching analysis than did previous 
procedures. On the other hand, the 
total load was distributed among a 
larger proportion of the staff. The 
third set of questions was: Did the 
net load on an individual staff member 
become unduly great? Did the staff 
member think it worth while? 

The questionnaire asked each staff 
member to compare the amount of 
time required for the experimental 
procedure to that expended in prepar- 
ing previous accreditation reports; 
and, if the time was greater, to advise 
whether it was considered worth 
while. As was expected, responses 
reflected the wider participation of 
staff in preparing the report. Many 
had no previous experience on which 
to base comparisons. In no case, 
however, was the expenditure of time 
considered unreasonable or unprofit- 
able. Typical of many was the 
response: “The materials collected 


‘were extensive, but not unduly so, in 


view of the results.” 


ACH state, of course, has its 
own peculiar problems and 
resources. These determine, in some 
measure, the nature and extent of its 
efforts to improve its educational 
program. It is permissible, however, 
to draw from the results of this project 
some generalizations. 
First, the two major purposes of 
accreditation procedures—establish- 
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ing minimal standards and guiding 
college staffs in the study of their 
programs—are compatible, if there is 
broad participation in the definition 
of standards and evaluative criteria. 
The clear-cut, pertinent data required 
by the accrediting agency to appraise 
the quality of a program is the same 
as that required by the college staff 
itself for effective study of the same 
program. 

Second, it is possible to devise 
accreditation procedures that provide 
professional leadership for appraisal 
and upgrading of programs, without 
unduly complicating the task of the 
college administrator. The primary 
responsibility of the Joint Committee 
in California was to unify the pro- 
cedures of the regional committee, 
dealing with the over-all program of 
the college, with that of the state 
committee, concerned primarily with 
teacher education. The time of the 
college administration and staff was 
protected by providing for a single 
report, based on schedules and pro- 
cedures designed to facilitate such 


joint operation. Schedule F, it will | 
be recalled, deals with matters specific | 


to teacher education—recruitment, 
selection, professional preparation, 
and placement. The other five deal 
with the liberal-arts portion of the 
program. Where accreditation is 
sought from both the Western College 
Association and the State Committee, 
the college prepares a report covering 
all six schedules; this is submitted 
to both accrediting organizations. 
The college is appraised by a single 
visiting committee, including mem- 
bers representing both accrediting 
bodies, with one chairman, or co- 
chairmen. The report is submitted 
to both accrediting bodies. These 
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act independently, the one on accredi- 
tation at a liberal-arts institution, the 
other on accreditation for teacher 
preparation. 

Thus, while the state committee 
retains its authority to make decisions 
on accreditation for teacher prepara- 
tion, it has at hand a competent 
report on the entire college program 
on which to base its judgment. 
There appears to be no reason why 
a given regional association might 
not have the same relationship with 
a number of states, providing im- 
measurable support to the accrediting 
of teachers, without itself taking over 
the task. 

Third, the state affords an effective 
unit for development of accrediting 
programs. It offers a natural basis 
for co-operation of state and local 
professional organizations, and for 
leadership by state departments and 
professional organizations. The Cali- 
fornia project brought into action, 
directly or indirectly, practically 
every professional organization in the 
state. The ease of mobilizing these 
organizations supports the belief that 
the state is the logical unit for 
accreditation. Control of admission to 
the teaching profession is typically a 
state function. Yet it depends for 
its effectiveness on the quality of 
the programs in the colleges. Accredi- 
tation procedures are necessary to 
guarantee that suitable programs 
exist. Improved certification, accredi- 
tation, and teacher education must 
develop together. They must be 
brought about by a partnership 
among teachers, teacher educators, 
the legal authorities responsible for 
the schools, and the citizens served 
by them. | 

[Continued on page 57] 


The Sins of Higher Education 


Education Should Replace Instruction 


By C. PAGE SMITH 


N 1909 Woodrow Wilson gave 

an address during the inaugura- 

tion of Ernest Fox Nichols as 
president of Dartmouth College, in 
the course of which he remarked that 
the effort to formalize the relationship 
between teacher and pupil in the 
interest of greater efficiency and larger 
bodies of students has led to pedagogy, 
the study of teaching techniques, and 
in proportion as we make teaching a 
science we separate ourselves from 
the vital processes of life. He said: 

. A College represents a passion, a 
very handsome passion, to which we 
should seek to give greater and greater force 
as the generations go by—a passion . ..for 
the things which live, for the things 
which enlighten, for the things which 
bind men together in unselfish companies. 


Wilson was sure that 

. we shall never succeed in creating 
this organic passion, this great use of the 
mind ... until [we] have utterly de- 
stroyed the practice of merely formal 
contact . . . between teacher and pupil.! 


It seems to me hard to add anything 
to this analysis of our educational 
ills, made in 1909. Certainly, nothing 
has happened since then to meet 
Woodrow Wilson’s criticism of higher 
education. Formalism is the rule 
more than ever before, and our 


“The American College,” reprinted in J. M. 
O’Neill, Modern Short Speeches. New York: 
Century Company, 1925, pp. 202-207. Quotations 
from pages 203 and 20s. 
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colleges are conspicuously without 
passion “for the things which en- 
lighten, for the things which bind 
men together in unselfish companies.” 
We have succumbed to mass educa- 
tion and even presume to call it an 
achievement. Students in our large 
colleges and universities are receptors, 
passive note takers, repeaters of 
ritual formulas, objects. They are 
voiceless. Rosenstock-Huessy has 
offered as an educational axiom, 
“respondeo itsi mutabor, | answer 
that I may change.” But the student 
today does not answer, and therefore 
cannot change. To answer, a student 
needs not an examination paper but 
a respondent, someone who speaks to 
him by name, with whom he carries 
on a dialogue. The symbol of the 
bleak impersonality of our universities 
is the marking system. Here the 
papers-of the students are frequently 
not even marked by the professor 
but by an assistant, so stereotyped 
has the learning process become. 

Let me describe a typical university 
classroom. It is a large hall in which 
are gathered from fifty to four 
hundred students. The professor 
walks into the room, spreads out his 
lecture notes, which, the students do 
not fail to observe, are frequently 
yellow with age, talks, often not 
especially well, for fifty minutes and 
then walks out. In order for the 
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student in the large sophomore and 
freshman classes to have a lively 
and stimulating contact with a 
teacher—a chance to answer back— 
the classes are often divided into quiz 
sections of twenty-five to fifty stu- 
dents under the care of a teaching 
assistant. This is invariably a har- 
assed graduate student of little experi- 
ence, whose principal concern is not 
with his students but with finishing 
his degree requirements as quickly 
as possible and getting a job. More- 
over, however diligent and devoted 
the teaching assistant may be, his 
lack of experience is a serious handi- 
cap, and the conditions under which 
he works are not conducive to effective 
teaching. Indeed, there would be 
more logic in having the teaching 
assistants give the lectures, which 
can be prepared from standard and 
readily available sources, while the 
professors met with the smaller 
sections for discussion and debate, 
but the professor is not likely to 
propose such a plan himself. The 
lecture provides a minimal means of 
discharging the formal responsibility 
of the professor to the student, and 
this, it might as well as be admitted, 
is the aim of many professors. Indeed, 
I have heard some of my colleagues 
boast about their dexterity in avoid- 
ing students by having office hours at 
inconvenient times or in inaccessible 
places. 


HY should the professor be 

so anxious to fulfill his formal 
responsibilities in the narrowest and 
most limited way? Simply because 
he must protect his time for “original 
research.” What is the original re- 
search which the professor must 
perform? Frequently it is a grubby 
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little monograph on some obscure 
point that is of no general interest, 
written without skill or wit, published 
in a small, money-losing edition, to 
secure a promotion. Or it may be 
an even more obscure article in a 
learned journal, which will count so 
many points toward the next advance- 
ment up the academic ladder. That 
a third- or fourth-rate piece of 
“scholarship” will win promotion far 
more quickly than first-rate teaching 
is another truism of the profession. 
It must be said to the glory of what 
is perhaps our greatest university 
that some departments have brilliant 
teachers, promoted, respected, and 
immensely effective, whose scholarly 
output would not be sufficient to 
procure their promotion at West 
Podunk Normal. 

As a result of this elevation of 
“original research” into an academic 
god, the whole level of American 
scholarly output has been depressed. 
Piles of pedestrian work are turned 
out year after year by drudging 
scholars, and this vast tide flows over 
the academic world, leaving it largely 
unmarked. Teaching, which some 
heretical voice occasionally suggests 
is the principal function of the 
teacher, inevitably suffers from being 
treated as a matter of secondary 
or tertiary importance, and _ since 
teaching even of a superior quality 
is given little more than lip service as 
a basis for promotion in most univer- 
sities, teachers with some sense of 
dedication are disheartened by the 
feeling that their talents are lightly 
regarded and poorly rewarded. More- 
over, the pressure on young faculty 
members to publish promptly in 
order to attract favorable attention 
and win quick promotion is hardly 
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compatible with the slow maturing 
of their talents, or with the kind of 
ambitious, long-range projects that 
would take many years to complete 
but be ultimately of far more 
importance than a yearly output of 
trivia. 

The college and university teacher 
unquestionably suffers nervous strain 
and anxiety from the present pre- 
posterous emphasis on publication. 
The defenders of the system offer 
two principal arguments in its sup- 
port. First, that universities especi- 
ally, but colleges too, are centers of 
learning. Thus an important part 
of their service to the intellectual 
community is to add to the sum of 
human knowledge. Second, continu- 
ing research is essential if a professor 
is to remain abreast of the latest 
developments in his field and be a 
vigorous and lively teacher. 

The first argument is based on the 
very doubtful proposition that knowl- 
edge in the humanities and social 
sciences is cumulative, that more and 
more monographs on Shakespeare’s 
rhetoric or the incidence of diptheria 
in the French provinces in the 
seventeenth century will inevitably 
give us a deeper understanding of 
Shakespeare’s greatness or of seven- 
teenth-century France. The fact is 
that only when such studies are done 
with discernment, imagination, and 
true insight—are, in other words, to a 
degree inspired—will they add any- 
thing to anything. 

The second point is perhaps even 
more fallacious. Every student has 
known monumental scholars who were 
the most deadly lecturers and teachers 
imaginable. Conversely, many of the 
most accomplished teachers whom I 
have encountered in my academic 
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career did little “‘original research.” 
If a man is a dedicated teacher, he 
will always seek to refresh his mind 
and his spirit, and he will generally 
do it by a catholicity of interest which 
is the very antithesis of narrow 
specialization. On the other hand, if 
he is not a good teacher “‘original re- 
search” certainly willnotmakehimone. 


HE principal sufferer from our 

existing canons of scholarship 
in university and college is, of course, 
the student. In the large universities 
the vast majority of the students 
pass through four years without 
having a fruitful contact with any 
professor, without indeed having a 
professor once call them by name. 
They are like the audience in a 
darkened movie house, watching the 
screen, anonymous and indistinguish- 
able. When I was a teaching assistant 
at University X, I spent a good deal 
of time, although only a lowly grad- 
uate student, writing letters of recom- 
mendation for honors graduates of 
the University who in four years of 
college knew not one of the eminent 
men who graced the faculty, but only 
me and perhaps several other academic 
underlings. Now this is not merely 
an unfortunate situation to be gener- 
ally deplored. It is intellectually 
immoral and entirely hostile to that 
true education for which Woodrow 
Wilson raised his voice in 1909. The 
college student today is instructed, 
not taught. There is a kind of 
symbolic significance in the fact 
that while at most universities we 
are carefully subdivided into assistant, 
associate, and full professors, we are 
all lumped under the generic term 
“instructors.” We inform the stu- 
dents, but we take no responsibility 
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for what has been the historic task 
of the teacher, to “form” him. We 
are the victims of our misguided 
reverence for “the facts,” when we 
should know that there are no facts, 
no comforting ultimate entities, at 
least on this earth, but rather hypo- 
theses, conjectures, theses which may 
throw a flickering light on the human 
predicament. While we give lip serv- 
ice to the currently fashionable doc- 
trines of pragmatism and relativism, 
most of us teach as though the 
important points had been pretty 
well settled, and our reliance on 
textbooks is the best indication of 
this abdication to the “established 
facts,” or the “latest theory.” 


F COURSE many of the students 

welcome this. They accept quite 
readily the contractual nature of 
modern higher education. The un- 
written contract between student and 
teacher goes something like this: the 
student is given material in lectures 
and textbooks which he is expected 
to memorize. He may, in some 
instances, be encouraged to question 
it, but first he must memorize it. 
Then, to the degree that he remembers 
the material and records it on an 
examination, he is rewarded by a 
mark. The student who works hard- 
est and memorizes the most generally 
gets the best mark, and so on down 
the line. Everything thus comes to 
revolve around the marking system. 
In the bureaucracy of the modern 
university the mark represents the 
only assessment of the student’s 
capacity, and it measures an absurdly 
narrow range of abilities and 
responses. It follows that marks are, 
therefore, of great importance to the 
student. His scholarship, his teach- 
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ing credentials, his draft status, his 
job—all are influenced by his marks. 
This means a thoroughly unhealthy 
emphasis on them, which at best 
should be only a minor means to the 
major end of education, but which 
inevitably become for the student 
an end in themselves. Alfred North 
Whitehead warned some years ago 
that 


our modes of testing ability will exclude 
all the youth whose ways of thought lie 
outside our conventions of learning. In 
such ways the universities, with their 
scheme of orthodoxies, will stifle the 
progress of the race unless by some 
fortunate stirring of humanity, they are 
in time remodeled or swept away.? 


The marking system is the bulwark 
of our “scheme of orthodoxies.” 
Generally it does not occur to the 
student to question the morality or 
humanity of this system. He often 
cheats (at one large university fifty 
per cent of the undergraduates who 
answered a questionnaire on the 
subject stated that they cheated from 
time to time) because he has no 
respect for the integrity of such a 
system. ‘ihere is no reason, as far 
as I can see, why he should. The 
system has only a spurious integrity 
at best. 

It is a fact of tragic dimensions 
that the most terribly de-personalized 
part of our de-personalized society 
is the college and university campus. 
Education takes place where minds 
come into close and vital contact; 
the passive note takers in college 
lecture courses do not fulfill this 
requirement. Education is not a 
process of transmitting often obsolete 
information; it is a matter of trans- 


2Essays in Science and Philosophy. New York: 
Philosophical Library 1947. p. 26. 
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mitting inspiration; not of instructing 
but of awakening and, ultimately, of 
transforming. Education is not a 
body of facts, but a habit of mind. 
It is fairly obvious that no large 
proportion of American college stu- 
dents are acquiring those habits of 
mind that should be the intellectual 
reflexes of the educated man or 
woman. 

I do not, of course, mean to imply 
that the spiritual and _ intellectual 
sterility of our colleges and univer- 
sities is due to the inhumanity of the 
people who administer them and 
teach in them. No more would I 
attribute the shortcomings of the 
primary and secondary schools to the 
preverseness of the intelligent and 
dedicated people who set their 
standards. The fact is that the 
educational theories on which Amer- 
ican school and college education are 
based have been derived from the 
same views of the world and of man’s 
relation to it. 


has 


metaphysic 
branches and many modifica- 
tions, but it seems to me that at heart 
it is the metaphysic put forth by the 


many 


philosophers of the  eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment. I do not 
think it is going too far to suggest 
that certain basic ideas, certain con- 
trolling assumptions (as the sociolo- 
gists would say), lie at the heart of 
all our modern theories of education. 

Condorcet in his Essay on the 
Progress of the Mind wrote, almost 
two centuries ago, that “all errors 
in politics and morals are based on 
philosophical errors. In error lies the 
true source of the ills that afflict 
the human race.” Rational educa- 
tion, in Condorcet’s view, would, by 
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removing error (which was the equiva- 
lent of Christian sin) bring about a 
peaceful and orderly society. 

At the end of the nineteenth 
century Lester Ward, the father of 
American sociology and a true child 
of the Enlightenment, wrote that the 
errors of the lower classes were 
“faith in religion, loyalty to a man, 
false and narrow ideas.” The cure 
was to be education, “the salvation 
of the world.” 

The faith of the Enlightenment 
was elaborated into half a dozen 
philosophies, among them empiricism, 
pragmatism, logical positivism, and 
various forms of naturalism and 
scientism. Most of these philosophies 
were built on the assumption that 
individuals are by nature good, or at 
least neutral, and that the world can 
be shaped to man’s desire by enlight- 
ened reason. These philosophies af- 
fected educational theory in discernible 
ways. On the primary and secondary 
level, by emphasizing the plasticity 
of the child, its natural goodness, and 
its creativity, they greatly enriched 
the learning experience of countless 
pupils. However, the progressive 
educators made the fundamental error 
of assuming that education was a 
“natural” process when in fact it is 
to the highest degree “unnatural.” 
A corollary of this misunderstanding 
was their tendency to treat the child 
as a small adult and, under the 
influence of pragmatism, to put far 
too much emphasis on adjustment, 
which is a largely negative concept 
and a thoroughly naturalistic one. 
From these axioms came also the idea 
of education as a process of drawing 
knowledge out of the child, of eliciting 
learning, and consequently encourag- 
ing the child to speak instead of 
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teaching him to listen. On the 
Enlightenment proposition that all 
men are equal (it was to be sure at 
first said merely that they were 
created equal but the “created” has 
been largely abandoned as a qualifier) 
it has been further postulated that all 
ideas are equal, and thus all values, 
those of the Hottentot with those of 
the Italian Renaissance. 

On the college and university level, 
we have read a somewhat different 
gloss on the basic Enlightenment 
dogmas. Since man is basically good, 
and evil is simply lack of proper 
information, the responsibility of the 
university or college is to provide 
information. Presented with all the 
evidence, the student, guided by 
some internal monitor, will quite 
readily discriminate between the true 
and false and steer a safe course 
to knowledge which is also goodness. 
Knowledge can be broken down into 
facts and the facts distributed to the 
students. The professor is thus a 
kind of intellectual retail man. In 
this view he is required only to have 
no prejudices—to push no one idea 
more than others. The responsibility 
of the teacher for research is the 
reverse side of his réle as a dis- 
seminator of facts. He has to add to 
the pile in addition to distributing it. 
This theory places no emphasis on 
the need for any real contact between 
student and teacher. The pretensions 
of the teacher are not, in general, to 
superior wisdom and understanding, 
but to more information than his 
students possess. The textbook and 
the lecture are the kingpins of this 
system. Information is distributed, 
and the student is rewarded or 
punished in proportion to his capacity 
to absorb it. The system of higher 
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education in America, in so far as it 
fulfills the pattern just described, is 
based on an impersonal, naturalistic 
view of learning, and, correspond- 
ingly, of the world itself. 

I do not see how we can escape the 
fact that modern education has its 
roots in a world view born in the 
eighteenth century and elaborated, 
explored, and modified—by Darwin- 
ism, pragmatism, and naturalism—in 
the nineteenth century. This En- 
lightenment view of the world is 
breaking up today like a giant ice 
floe under the batterings of con- 
temporary history. It is no longer 
adequate to the needs of modern 
man. But the forms into which it 
froze continue to exist and have, 
moreover, considerable durability. 


CHANGE will come in both 

school and college education 
when the now obsolete metaphysic of 
the Enlightenment is replaced by a 
more human sociology which exposes 
the failures of the present system 
and shows them to be an intolerable 
affront to the human spirit and a 
vulgarization of the whole process of 
education. 

The new metaphysical foundations 
of our world view are being con- 
structed at this moment—not, of 
course, by professors of philosophy, 
who resist to the bitter end the 
intrusion into their carefully tended 
gardens of any new idea. Humanism, 
which has always known better, has 
revived its drooping spirits and come 
forth to do battle against materialism 
and its naturalistic allies. Science 
professes a new humility in the face 
of the presently impenetrable mys- 
teries of the atom; neo-orthodoxy has 

[Continued on page 58) 
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The Doctor of Education 

Degree’ 

Between 1920, when the first pro- 
gram leading to the Doctor of Educa- 
tion degree was approved by Harvard 
University, and the 1950-51 academic 
year, $3 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States established 
programs leading to this degree. By 
1930, Harvard and ten other institu- 
tions were awarding the degree. By 
1940, this number had increased to 31. 
Four of the 53 institutions had not yet 
conferred their first degree by the 
beginning of the academic year 
1951-52. 

The data for this report were 
obtained through examination of cata- 
logues and pamphlets and by personal 
correspondence with the representa- 
tives of the institutions included. This 
information was supplemented and 
verified through a questionnaire which 
each institution completed and re- 
turned, through reference to Part I 
of the Fiftieth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education entitled Graduate Study in 
Education? and through personal 
interviews held at about one-third of 
the institutions. 

Before the actual degree require- 
ments are reviewed, it may be well 
to consider some facts about the 
institutions that comprise this study. 
Thirty-two of the 53 colleges and 
universities are public institutions 


1Reported by Raymond C. Saalbach, Field 
Representative, University of Pennsylvania. 
*Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951. 


(state or municipal) and 21 are 
private, including church-affiliated 
institutions. Forty give both the 
Ed.D. and the Ph.D. with a major 
in education, while 13 offer only the 
Ed.D. Graduate divisions of arts 
and sciences are responsible for 36 
programs, and education divisions 
administer the remaining 17. Two 
of the 53 institutions are not accredited 
by any of the regional accreditation 
associations. Approximately _ fifty- 
three hundred graduate students were 
enrolled in the programs in 1950-51; 
45335 students received the Doctor 
of Education degree in its first three 
decades. It may be interesting to 
note that five privately controlled 
institutions awarded 2,302 Ed.D. 
degrees, or over 50 per cent of the 
total. 

Only 13 administrators believe that 
the prestige of the Ed.D. degree is 
somewhat lower than that of the 
Ph.D. in education, while 39 deans or 
directors of the Ed.D. programs 
express the opinion that the prestige 
of the two degrees is about the same. 
Two deans think that the prestige 
is somewhere between “about the 
same as” and “somewhat higher 
than” that of th Ph.D. 

Major emphasis is given to “pre- 
paring for competent professional 
performance” by 43 institutions, to 
“training of students who have 
promise of making a. significant 
contribution to education” by 37, and 
“training for professional leadership 
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in education” by 36. Major impor- 
tance is put upon “preparing better 
teachers” by institutions, consider- 
able emphasis by 12, some emphasis 
by 11, little emphasis by 6, no 
emphasis by 5; and 4 institutions did 
not care to express an opinion. 

Only six institutions require a 
personal interview prior to admission 
to graduate study. Eleven institu- 
tions use the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation or the National Teachers 
Examination before, or shortly after, 
admission to a graduate program. 
Thirty-five institutions require the 
prospective candidate to complete a 
specified number of undergraduate 
hours. in education. In _ semester 
credits the demand ranges from 10 to 
36 credits; the median is 17.6. 

Experience is an important part 
in the Ed.D. requirements. Just 
over one-third of the institutions 


require some type of educational 


experience before admission to a 
graduate program; 36 per cent indi- 
cate that some experience is preferred, 
and 28 per cent state that none is 
required at the time of matriculation. 
In 37 institutions, candidates must 
have some experience prior to gradua- 
tion; 13 deans reply that it is pre- 
ferred, and only three say that it is 
not required before a student receives 
his degree. It seems that any experi- 
ence which is “pertinent to the 
student’s objective” is satisfactory. 
Although the majority of the institu- 
tions require experience before gradu- 
ation, nearly one-quarter do not 
evaluate the experience. Thirty-four 
per cent require their candidates to 
secure the Master’s degree before 
receiving the Ed.D. degree. Thirty 
per cent require a state teaching 
certificate. 
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Seventy-five per cent require that 
certain tool subjects must be com- 
pleted by every candidate; the 
remaining 25 per cent do not specify 
such requirements. Statistics and a 
course in educational-research methods 
are necessary in 60 and 61 per cent 
respectively. Only nine schools rule 
that a language, with no option of a 
substitute, must be taken. 

All but two of the 53 institutions 
give the major examination—the 
comprehensive’ or preliminary; only 
one university does not give a final 
examination. Seventeen require a 
diagnostic test early in the applicant’s 
graduate career, and 29 deans state 
that their students must have a 
qualifying examination; generally, 
this is an examination taken before 
admission to candidacy. The two 
preferred examination patterns of 
two-thirds of the institutions are the 
comprehensive-final and the qualify- 
ing comprehensive-final. 

Forty per cent of the colleges and 
universities require between 83 and 
g8 semester credits beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree. Institutions’ in 
this group permit between 4 and 25 
credits to be used for the dissertation. 
Under certain circumstances, ll 
accept credit earned at other recog- 
nized institutions. The amount of 
credit that is transferable ranges 
from less than 10 to over 71 semester 
credits, with most institutions accept- 
ing between 21 and 30 credits. One 
university does not require any course 
work to be completed on its campus. 
All of the institutions permit a certain 
number of credits to be earned in 
courses other than education. 

Forty-two per cent of the colleges 
and universities have no stated time 
in which the degree must be com- 
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pleted. Eighty-seven per cent indi- 
cate that three years is the minimum 
time in which the degree may be 
completed; two go as low as two 
years, but they add, “This is what 
the catalogue states.” Nearly one-half 
of the institutions require a complete 
academic year in residence. Twenty- 
one institutions permit the candidate 
to earn the degree by attending 
summer sessions only. 

Concerning the nature of the 
dissertation, or the types of problems 
to be used as dissertation topics, 
nearly all prefer the following three: 
“an independent investigation that 
adds to or modifies existing knowl- 
edge,” “‘a contribution to knowledge 
in a special educational field,” and 
“a research problem.” “A report 
of a practical field study” and 
“creative research” (original produc- 
tion in art or music, or in the develop- 
ment of a textbook) are acceptable 
to a few institutions. 

The selection of candidates for the 
Ed.D. degree seems to be the degree 
requirement causing the most dissatis- 
faction among the _ institutions. 
Eliminating students is based on two 
factors, lack of ability and lack of 
facilities. Screening processes are 
evidently just being introduced into 
some institutions; in others, there is a 
diffident attitude in regard to the 
existing evaluative system for ranking 
or eliminating candidates. 

Lack of distinction between the 
Ph.D. and the Ed.D., when each 
attempts to serve a different purpose, 
is of grave concern to some adminis- 
trators. Two of the major require- 
ments for the Ed.D., the dissertation 
and the major examination, cause 
considerable thought and discussion 
in a number of the institutions. 
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What the nature and quality stand- 
ards of the former should be and 
whether the examinations accomplish 
their intended aim seem to be the 
main points of concern. Other prob- 
lems are whether the residence regula- 
tions are somewhat too stringent for 
the group pursuing the Ed.D. degree, 
and whether within the course require- 
ments there are either too many or 
not enough education courses. The 
usefulness of the foreign-language 
requirement to most candidates is 
questionable, and the administration 
of the year of supervised work is 
causing some concern. In short, is 
the training of the candidate for the 
Ed.D. degree as effective as that of 
the Ph.D. candidate or of the student 
in such professional fields as medicine, 
law, and dentistry? 

The dissatisfactions with the Ed.D.- 
degree program have, quite naturally, 
resulted in some revisions. About 
one-third of the 53 institutions 
reported in the questionnaire that 
certain changes in their program or 
revision of their philosophy had 
occurred during the five-year period 
preceding 1950. One dean said that 
the program has become more analo- 
gous to that prescribed for the profes- 
sions of medicine, law, and dentistry. 
Prospective college teachers and re- 
search workers are more and more 
encouraged to take the Ph.D. 

The type of thesis and the range 
of subjects have been broadened and 
given more emphasis. One of the 
reasons for establishing the Ed.D. 
degree was to permit more latitude 
to the dissertation requirement. Some 
believed the rigid Ph.D. mold did not 
allow for the desired flexibility in the 
social sciences. The supervisory com- 
mittees in some schools are more 
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amenable to accepting status studies 
if the measurements are suitably 
validated. However, some educators 
are still very critical of status studies 
as well as of the flexibility of the 
dissertation requirement. In one 
institution each candidate defends 
his thesis proposal before a seminar 
of faculty members and graduate 
students before it is approved. 

One of the most radical changes 
is the preparation of a short thesis to 
replace the comprehensive examina- 
tion. After the student has com- 
pleted a year of graduate study, a 
committee reviews all of the informa- 
tion that has accumulated about 
him. If the committee believes he 
is ready to write this paper, he 
submits a number of topics from 
which one is selected. The special 
paper is about ten thousand words in 
length and must be completed in four 
weeks. This is intended to determine 
his ability to continue his work and 
to write his major thesis. Since this 
program is new and experimental, 
revisions may be forthcoming. 

The diagnostic examination, as 
discussed earlier, is used variously in 
the different institutions. It is often 
given early in the student’s career 
and used to augment the guidance 
and advisory services. One institu- 
tion requires each candidate to take 
a screening test, supplemented by an 
interview, for the express purpose of 
eliminating those unqualified for 
advanced work. 

A number of institutions are review- 
ing the language requirement. Some 
universities have authorized the sub- 
stitution of a course in statistics or 
some other functional tool of research, 
in place of proficiency in one or two 
languages. Exception to this practice 
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is noted in the institutions in which 
language facility is considered an 
important asset to the major field 
or the dissertation. 

There is evidence that the course 
requirements have increased during 
the five-year period. Some adminis- 
trators believe that the education 
subjects are being overemphasized; 
this has resulted in c..couraging candi- 
dates to obtain broader preparation 
in related fields. Conversely, some 
institutions have added to the 
education-course requirements. Some 
of these additions include statistical 
methods. 

The residence requirement has 
undergone a change in some programs 
in that it is no longer necessary to 
complete the dissertation while in 
residence. This change is merely 
consistent with the practice that is 
already followed in the majority of 
the 53 institutions. 

The five-year period prior to 
1950-51 produced few major innova- 
tions. In addition to those mentioned, 
other changes include more flexible, 
though not lower, admission require- 
ments, use of the final year of study 
for building up the candidate’s 
mastery of his field of concentration, 
and the establishment of a broader 
evaluative base in judging professional 
competence. 

The consideration of higher admis- 
sion requirements, better screening 
devices, more competency examina- 
tions, preliminary admission tests, 
and use of a critical score on the 
National Teachers Examination below 
which students are rejected point to a 
possible improvement in the caliber 
of Ed.D. recipients. Additions to 
requirements or programs include 
maintaining a certain scholastic aver- 
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age before the qualifying examination 
can be taken, earning more semester 
credits, completing one year of intern- 
ship, obtaining professional experi- 
ence, and adding a_ pre-doctoral 
seminar in educational philosophy to 
the required courses. In some insti- 
tutions majors in music, recreation, 
and speech have recently been 
introduced to augment the number of 
areas of specialization. At the begin- 
ning of the fourth decade of the 
Ed.D. degree, contemplated revisions 
include one year of experience in 
place of two, omission of the year 
of supervised study, fewer required 
semester credits, and the elimination 
of minor fields of concentration. In 
some of the §3 universities these 
revisions had already been instituted 
by 1950-51. Professionalizing the 
degree and making it a true practi- 
tioner’s degree, reviewing and evalu- 
ating the entire program—even with 
the idea of drastic changes—and 
permitting greater flexibility in pro- 
graming for individual needs complete 
the list of changes or contemplated 
revisions in the individual institutions. 

Dissatisfaction with some phases 
of the Ed.D.-degree program and 
subsequent revisions, or proposed 
revisions, point to a possible strength- 
ening of the graduate program as it 
moves into its fourth decade of 


existence. There is little evidence © 


of the uniformity of requirements 
for the Ed.D. degree similar to that 
which is generally found for the 
Ph.D. The explanation here may 
be the mere fact that the Ph.D. 
is older, while the Ed.D. degree is 
still having “growing pains.” 

There may be some concern because 
recent changes in the program leading 
to the Ed.D. degree face two ways: 
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one, toward a relaxation of standards; 
the other, toward a return to those 
ruling the Ph.D. Neither stand can 
be wholly supported; however, the 
mere addition of, or change to, 
requirements to make the earning of 
the degree more difficult or to make 
them less similar to those of the 
Ph.D., hardly seems to justify such 
program alterations. 

There is, apparently, a lamentable 
paucity of leadership in establishing 
the Ed.D. degree as a potent con- 
tender in the advanced field of educa- 
tion. Also, there is a seeming lack 
of respect for the program which does 
not appear to be based alone on its 
newness. Perhaps time will correct 
this situation, but advanced-degree 
programs are not new to the American 
educational system and one may well 
ask, Why does it take so long to 
develop an effective Ed.D.-degree 
program or to define it? Certainly, 
here we might find a fertile area for 
research in order to determine how 
the program of the Ed.D. degree, if 
it is to be continued, can be more 
distinctive, more effective, and, as a 
result of these, more respected. 


English Proficiency 
Certification Abroad' 


The first year of operation of the 
English Proficiency Certification pro- 
gram came to a close in August, 1954, 
when the last certificates of proficiency 
in English were sent to Washington 
for distribution to successful candi- 
dates at various centers abroad. Six- 
teen centers in nine countries awarded 
certificates to a total of 719 students 


1Reported by Robert Lado, Associate Director 
of the English Language Institute, University of 
Michigan. 
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who passed the comprehensive exami- 
nation developed at the English 
Language Institute of the University 
of Michigan. The examination was 
administered at the centers abroad 
and scored and evaluated at the 
Institute, which is co-operating with 
the United States Information Agency 
of the Federal Government. 

For a number of years there had 
been repeated demands for adequate 
testing of English proficiency abroad 
and for the awarding of a certificate 
of proficiency in recognition of 
achievement. These demands came 
from a variety of sources including 
bi-national and information centers, 
schools, organizations, and individuals. 
This general interest came to the 
attention of many of us and particu- 
larly to the U. S. Information Agency 
in Washington. 

The English Language Institute had 
been carrying on research on testing in 
English as a foreign language and 
was making rewarding advances in 
the application of linguistic knowledge 
and in specific testing techniques.* 
Because of this experience and of the 
larger program of the English Lan- 
guage Institute in the field of teaching 
English as a _ foreign language, 
Kenneth Croft of the United States 
Information Agency was able to 
negotiate a contract with the Institute 
for the development of examinations 
to be administered abroad and scored 
and evaluated at the Institute, and 
for a certificate of proficiency in 
English to be awarded those who 
showed satisfactory mastery of the 


2Information on this research was known 
through the publication of the English Language 
Test for Foreign Students by the writer and 
the articles, “Linguistic Science and Language 
Tests,” and “Testing Control of the Structure of a 
Foreign Language” [Language Learning, III, 
(1950), pp. 75-82, and IV, (1951-52), pp. 17-35]. 
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English language. The Institute un- 
dertook the program with its existing 
facilities and personnel, without need 
for the creation of any special machin- 
ery. The program was to be self- 
sustaining by means of fees ($5 paid 
by each candidate). 

To receive the certificate of pro- 
ficiency in English the candidate must 
demonstrate ability to speak, under- 
stand, read, and write the English 
language with a degree of proficiency 
comparable to the advanced level of 
the Intensive Course in English at 
the University of Michigan. The 
candidate who demonstrates excep- 
tional command of the language, 
approaching that of educated native 
speakers, receives further recognition 
by having the special legend, “With 
Honors,” inscribed on his certificate 
of proficiency. In addition, the read- 
ing part of the examination requires 
understanding of material dealing 
with American culture. 

Successful candidates should be 
able to carry a full-time program of 
studies at an American university. 
The value of the examination and the 
certificate is not limited to candidates 
who intend to come to the United 
States, but is of importance to 
teachers of English abroad, to persons 
holding or seeking employment in 
which English is required, and to 
those who study English for cultural 
reasons but wish to have some formal 
evidence of their achievement. The 
certificate of proficiency fulfills the 
English entrance requirement at the 
University of Michigan for students 
whose native language is not English. 
It is hoped that other institutions, as 
they gain confidence in the program, 
will grant status to the certificate. 

Proficiency is determined by a 
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three-hour comprehensive test, a 
written composition, and an oral 
interview. The three-hour test has 
been especially developed for this 
project and is contained in a sixty- 
six page booklet entitled “‘Examina- 
tion for the Certificate of Proficiency 
in English, 1953.”% It is not for sale 
or distribution other than under 
the terms of this program, and it 
should not be confused with the 
English Language Test for Foreign 
Students developed earlier for general 
admission purposes. The examina- 
tion for the certificate of proficiency 
in English concentrates on the specific 
linguistic problems of Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Greek speakers learning 
English as a foreign language. It 
tests four elements of linguistic skill: 
pronunciation, significant grammatical 
patterns, vocabulary, and contextual 
reading. The problems tested were 
located and described during the 
preparation of the test through a 
systematic linguistic comparison of 
English with Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Greek, respectively. 

The pronunciation part tests the 
use of sound segments, word stress, 
and patterns of sentence stress and 
intonation. The techniques used to 
test these matters objectively are a 
further development of those used 
in the English Language Test for 
Foreign Students.‘ These techniques 
test those features of the sound 
system which carry the message 
communicated through language, 
rather than those features which may 
characterize the various regional or 
personal speech styles of English. 


3Lado, R. and staff. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
English Language Institute, 1954. 


‘Lado, R. “Linguistics and Language Tests,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXXV (November, 
1951), PP. 531-42. 
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The part on grammatical structure 
also represents a significant advance 
in language testing. Instead of con- 
taining items dealing with matters 
of usage, all the items deal with 
matters of communication—meaning 
conveyed by the grammatical signals 
of English. The candidate is not 
asked whether or not this or that 
expression is correct but whether 
this utterance means one thing or 
another by virtue of the language 
signals contained in it. 

The vocabulary part tests active 
vocabulary in context. The candidate 
has to reconstruct the words required 
by the context and by the initial and 
final letters supplied. The words 
tested are a representative sample 
from the Interim Report on Vocabulary 
Selection’ and some two-word or 
three-word expressions characteristic 
of English. 

The reading part of the test consists 
of paragraphs on American cultural 
topics with multiple-choice items to 
check comprehension. 

After the linguistic analysis and 
comparison of the languages had 
yielded the list of problems to be 
tested, we constructed numerous items 
and submitted them to experimental 
use with native English and non- 
English speaking students. Items 
that proved confusing to native 
English speakers were assumed to 
have defects and were eliminated. 
Those that were retained were then 


’The analysis of English structure on which this 
part is based is contained in the book The Structure 
of English by C. C. Fries (New York: Harcourt, 

race and Company, 1952). 

®Interim Report on Vocabulary Selection for the 
Teaching of English as a Foreign Language by 
L. Faucett, H. Palmer, E. L. Thorndike, and 
Michael West (London: P. S. King and Son, Ltd., 
1936), out of print. Superseded by Michael West, 
A General Service List of English Words. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1954. 
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arranged from easy to difficult on 
the basis of the performance of the 
non-English speakers. Items that 
showed no discriminating power, that 
is, no positive correlation with level of 
mastery, were also eliminated. 

All candidates had to write, within 
the thirty minutes allowed for it, a 
composition on an assigned non- 
technical subject. There was also 
an oral interview with an authorized 
person who rated the candidate on 
his comprehension, fluency, and pro- 
nunciation, and indicated whether 
or not he seemed qualified to receive 
the certificate of proficiency and 
whether or not he should receive it 
with honors. Decisions as to passing, 
failing, and passing with honors were 
made on the basis of an empirical 
composite formula which weighted 
all the evidence available: the exami- 
nation, the interview, the composi- 
tion, and, in special cases, the 
interviewer's additional comments. 
In borderline cases all the evidence 
was re-examined before arriving at a 
final decision. In Porto Alegre, 
Brazil, and less intensively in other 
centers of South America, the writer 
had the opportunity of interviewing 
a number of the candidates personally 
and was thus aided in interpreting the 
data supplied by interviewers. 

In order to discourage applicants 
who were clearly not qualified to pass 
the examination, a special preliminary 
test was also prepared and adminis- 
tered. This eight-page test, which 
resembles in format the test proper, 
was scored at the centers themselves, 
and many candidates were thus 
eliminated before paying the fee. 
This device also made unnecessary 
the failing of any large numbers of 
candidates in the final examination. 
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During the first year of operation 
a total of 816 candidates took the 
examination. Of these, 630 passed 
it and received the certificate of 
proficiency. An additional 89 passed 
with honors. No over-all data were 
kept on the number of applicants 
eliminated by the preliminary test. 
In Greece, where that information 
was recorded, 63 failed that initial 
step. If the pattern were the same in 
other countries, we could venture an 
estimate of total numbers failed, but 
there is no assurance that the pattern 
was the same. 

Centers participating in the pro- 
gram this first year were La Paz, 
Bolivia; Bahia, Porto Alegre, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Sao Paulo, Brazil; 
Concepcion, Chile; Bogota and 
Medellin, Columbia; Havana, Cuba; 
Athens,‘ Patras and Salonika, Greece; 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Mexico City, 
Mexico; and Montevideo, Uruguay. 
The second year of operation of the 
program is already under way. A 
new form of the test, along the same 
theoretical framework as the first 
but with different items, has been 
developed and sent to the centers 
by way of Washington. A number 
of new centers in countries not 
participating the first year have come 
into the program: Ankara, Turkey; 
Vienna, Austria; Bangkok, Siam; 
Lima, Peru; Managua, Nicaragua; 
Quito, Ecuador; and Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 

Cambridge University has for a 
number of years co-operated with 
the British Council in conducting 
English examinations in numerous 
countries. Cambridge grants a lower 
certificate, a certificate of proficiency, 
and a diploma of English studies. 

[Continued on page 58] 


A commirree on visual arts has 
been appointed by President Pusey 
of Harvard University to find ways 
of putting its resources in the fine arts 
to most fruitful use in the College 
and in the Graduate Schools of Arts 
and Sciences, Design, and Education. 
The study is being supported in part 
by a grant from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 


Two booklets, Science and Mathe- 
matics, the fourth and fifth in a series 
of descriptions of College Entrance 
Examination Board tests, have 
recently been published. Earlier book- 
lets in the series are English Compost- 
tion, Foreign Languages, and Social 
Studies. Copies of the booklets may 
be purchased from College Entrance 
Examination Board, Educational Test- 
ing Service, Princeton, N. J. 


Tue General Electric Company and 
Union College will be hosts to the 
College English Association Institute 
on Industry-Liberal Arts Exchange, 
April 5-7. The Center for the Study 
of Liberal Education for Adults is 
also a co-operating agency. The con- 
ference theme is “The Liberal Arts— 
an Ingredient?” 


Tue newest unit of the University 
of California, the College of Letters 
and Science at Riverside, has been 
dedicated. It is limited to work in 
the liberal arts, and is designed for a 
maximum enrollment of 1,500. Among 
requirements for graduation are com- 


prehensive examinations at the end of 
the sophomore and senior years and a 
research thesis to be written by all 
Seniors. 


Aw arriuiation for co-operative 
research in contagious animal diseases 
has been established between the 
School of Veterinary Medicine of the 
University of Pennsylvania and the 
Mexican Government’s Institute of 
Livestock Research, located near 
Mexico City. The Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration is supporting 
this project to the extent of $18,000; 
the E. R. Squibb and Sons de Mexico 
and E. R. Squibb and Sons, New 
York, are parties to the affiliation and 
will assist in financing the undertaking. 


Five pre-doctoral and one post- 
doctoral fellowship for the year 
1955-56 are oftered by the Alumni 
Fund of Michigan State College. The 
pre-doctoral fellowships range in value 
from $1,000 to $1,400 plus remission 
of fees, and the post-doctoral fellow- 
ship has a value of $3,000. The 
College also ofters ten Graduate 
Council fellowships of $700 each. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the Dean of the School of 
Graduate Studies. 


A acuine method of alumni- 
association record keeping and ac- 
counting that is also adaptable to 
professional societies, fraternities, 
sororities, and other organizations 
requiring membership control is 
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described in a new folder available 
from International Business Machines 
Corporation. A copy of the folder 
may be obtained from, the IBM 
Department of Information, 590 
Madison Avenue, New York 22. 


Concernep that the shortage of 
nurses may “impede the recovery of 
the sick,” Wisconsin has begun a 
study of its education facilities for 
training graduate and practical nurses. 
Sponsors of the study are the Wis- 
consin Commission to Develop a 
State-wide Plan for Nursing Educa- 
tion and the Institute of Research 
and Service in Nursing Education of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. The project will continue until 
March 1, 1955. 


Tue Harvard Business School is 
announcing a second session of the 
intensive, sixteen-month program for 
younger executives with five to ten 
years of business experience. The 
purpose is the rapid development of 
these men to assume _ increasing 
responsibilities in their companies. 
The second session will start in 
January, 1955, and run continuously 
to May, 1956. The first “middle 
management” group, now halfway 
through its course, will complete its 
work next spring. The program has 
won enthusiastic support from stu- 
dents, faculty, and business. 


The Department of Home Economics 
and the marriage and family life 
program of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University have been merged into 
a new Department of Home and 
Family Life. The new department 
will continue to give instruction in 
the technical and management phases 
of the home but will give major 
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attention to the preparation of school 
and college teachers, consultants, 
counselors, and to research for better 
home and family life. 


A srarr of five men from the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, 
will go to Pakistan on a three-year 
mission to set up an Institute of 
Public and Business Administration 
at the University of Karachi. The , 
mission will be a “Point-Four” pro- 
ject of the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration, which has contracted with 
the University of Pennsylvania to 
carry it out. Concurrently, the Uni- 
versity of Karachi will send selected 


-educators to the Wharton School for 


a year’s advanced study in the 
teaching of business and _ public 
administration. 


Tae State University of New York 
has published a Directory of Scholar- 
ships and Loan Funds. Part I lists 
the scholarships and loan funds avail- 
able in the different institutions within 
the University, and Part II those 
available in the community colleges 
and technical institutes that are 
locally operated but supervised by 
the University. More than six hun- 
dred scholarships and loan funds are 
listed in these two parts of the 
Directory. Other parts of the booklet 
list New York State scholarships, 
federal scholarship and _ fellowship 
programs, and United Nations scholar- 
ships and fellowships. There is a 
bibliography of other scholarships. 


Tue National Teacher Examinations, 
prepared and administered annually — 
by Educational Testing Service, will 
be given at two hundred testing 
centers throughout the United States 
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on Saturday, February 12, 1955. A 
candidate may take the Common 
Examinations, which include tests in 
Professional Information, General 
Culture, English Expression, and Non- 
verbal Reasoning; and one or two of 
nine Optional Examinations designed 
to demonstrate mastery of subject- 
matter to be taught. The college 
which a candidate is attending, or the 
school system in which he is seeking 
employment, will advise him whether 
he should take the National Teacher 
Examinations and which of the 
Optional Examinations to select. 
Application forms and a Bulletin of 
Information describing registration 
procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from 
college officials, school superinten- 
dents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational 
Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 
applications, accompanied by proper 
examination fees, will be accepted by 
the office of the Educational Testing 
Service through January 13, 1955. 


Tae Fourth Western Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 
will be held at Idyllwild, California, 
on August 14-26. The purpose of 
the Laboratory is to help participants 
become more effective as group mem- 
bers and leaders by developing their 
understanding of themselves and 
others, and their skills in working 
with people. Participants with a 
variety of occupational backgrounds 
are expected to attend. The staff 
will be made up of faculty members 
from various universities, as well as 
group leaders in business, government, 
industry, public health, education, 
social welfare, and the like. For 


information, write Department of 
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Conferences and Special Activities, 
University Extension, University of 
California, Los Angeles 24. 


Neary thirty-four thousand stu- 
dents from abroad enrolled in Ameri- 
can colleges and universities last 
fall, according to Education for One 
World, the annual census of foreign 
students in the United States, pub- 
lished by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. This booklet 
gives specific data on the 33,833 
students now studying in this country. 
For each student, it tells the country 
from which he comes, where and 
what he studies, and who pays the 
bill. Tables list the fifteen hundred 
institutions of higher education in the 
United States at which foreign stu- 
dents were enrolled in 1953-54. 

The foreign students here last 
year represented 129 different nations, 
dependent areas, trust territories, 
international administrations, and 
areas ruled by military governments. 
The ten countries which had the 
largest representation are Canada, 
4,775; China, 2,535; India, 1,486; the 
Philippines, 1,388; Japan, 1,294; 
Mexico, 1,288; Colombia, 1,207; Ger- 
many, 1,037; Iran, 961; and Greece, 
883. The most significant trend 
indicated by these figures is the 
steady increase in the number of 
Asian students. 

What do the foreign students 
study? Twenty per cent of last 
year’s foreign students list engineering 
as their major field of study. An 
equal percentage, however, are study- 
ing some branch of the humanities— 
languages, literature, art, or theology. 
Another 14 per cent indicate their 
primary interest in one of the social 
sciences. There are 12 per cent in 
the physical and natural sciences, 9 
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per cent in the medical sciences, 
g per cent in business administration, 
§ per cent in education, and 4 per 
cent in agriculture. Over half the 
foreign students (54 per cent) are 
undergraduates, while 29 per cent are 
graduate students. Another 5 per 
cent are classified by their univer- 
sities as “special students,” and 12 
per cent did not give information on 
this point. Most of the foreign 
students are between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age. Among the 
Asian, Latin-American, and Canadian 
students, women make up a little 
less than a quarter of the total. A 
smaller percentage of all the African 
students but a slightly larger per- 
centage of all the European students 
are women. Philippine students show 
the highest ratio of women to men: 
44 per cent are women. 


Tae Atlantic Monthly will again 
sponsor its nation-wide Creative 
Writing Contests for college, high- 
school, and private-school students. 
The closing date for the college 
contests is March 18, 1955, and for 
the high-school and_private-school 
contests, March 25,1955. The Atlantic 
will award $100 each to the college 
and high-school students writing the 
best essay, best story, and best poem. 
In addition, Middlebury College will 
offer two scholarships carrying free 
tuition for the 1955 session of the 
Bread Loaf School of English. One 
will be awarded to the college student 
winning the Aélantic prize for the 
best essay, the best story, or the best 
poem; and one, to the instructor of 
that student. The University of 
Pittsburgh will offer a four-year 
free-tuition scholarship to the writer 
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of the essay, story, or poem entered 
in the Atlantic school contests which, 
in the opinion of the University, 
shows the most promise, regardless of 
its final standing in the contests. In 
addition to the cash and scholarship 
prizes, the Atlantic will award prize 
or place certificates to the student 
writers of the top five papers in the 
essay, short-story, and poetry con- 
tests; honorable-mention certificates 
to the writers of the next fifteen 
papers; and merit certificates to the 
writers of the following twenty papers. 
Every comment and criticism of the 
readers and judges on the prize- 
winning, place-winning, and _honor- 
able-mention papers is forwarded to 
the instructors of the student writers. 


Assets of the College Retirement 
Equities Fund passed the $10,000,000 
mark at the end of its second year 
of operation last June. C.R.E.F. is 
the first retirement fund to develop 
a variable annuity based on common 
stock investments as a hedge against 
inflation. 


In an effort to offset the acute 
shortage of registered nurses, the 
School of Nursing of the University 
of Pennsylvania has inaugurated a 
two-year experimental program in 
basic nursing leading to a newly 
approved degree of Associate in 
Applied Science. Students success- 
fully completing the program will be 
eligible for admission to examinations 
for licensure (registered nurse) in 
Pennsylvania. The new _ program 
shortens by one full year the time 
required to complete a nursing educa- 
tion in the typical American hospital 
school of nursing. 


Statesmanlike Proposals 


HE statement on implementa- 

tion of the Supreme Court’s 

ruling ‘on racial segregation 
that was adopted by the United 
States National Student Association 
is a notable document. It was worked 
out by a committee which had been 
appointed on the recommendation of 
the North Carolina members of the 
Association, and was adopted by a 
vote of 285 yea, 4 nay, 2 abstentions, 
and 4 not voting. It is noteworthy 
that the delegates from the southern 
regions—Great Southern, Kentucky- 
Tennessee, Mason-Dixon, and Vir- 
ginia-Carolina — voted yea unani- 
mously. The statement is so good 
that we reproduce it in its entirety. 


Implementation of Supreme Court Ruling 
on Segregation 


A 

Segregation in education by race is 
unethical and unwise. It is now also 
unconstitutional. The USNSA, pledged 
to seeking the elimination of such 
segregation, urges the swiftest possible 
integration of the races at all educational 
levels, in all parts of the country. In 
the face of ethical concepts, legal require- 
ments, and global ramifications, there can 
be no justification for delay in the imple- 
mentation of the Supreme Court decision. 

Groups thrown unwillingly together 
may well, at first, find unpleasant inci- 
dents unavoidable, and unavoidable ten- 
sions unpleasant; but it is the teaching 
of experience and morality that long- 
standing hostilities and misunderstand- 
ings are best dissipated, in time, by just 
such integration. The areas to be 
desegregated contain a wide variety of 
historic, economic, and ethnic patterns, 
and within these areas the impact of 
integration will vary accordingly. 
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We recognize that prejudice is a 
persuasive antagonist where there are 
economic privations, ignorance, cultural 
disparities, and conspicuous physical 
dissimilarities; that family attitudes and 
ancient community justifications can 
easily overwhelm the color-less brother- 
liness which is the instinct and should be 
the heritage of all children; and that 
racial tensions tend to increase as the 
percentage of the minority group to the 
whole increases. 

Thus, historic and community factors 
in some parts of the South have produced 
racial attitudes of long duration which 
include among a vast majority of the 
white population an enthusiasm for 
separation by race which is equalled in 
passion only by the resentment felt by 
Negroes who have suffered the humiliation 
and loss of opportunity which such segre- 
gation entails. Where these passions are 
highest the transition will be hardest and 
theneed for patience and good will greatest. 

B 

With appreciation of the complexity 
of the transition now at hand, with 
concern for the dislocations and turmoil 
which must be met with courage and 
sense, and with enthusiasm to use the 
opportunity whose challenge and promise 
is of a finer America in a richer future, 
we suggest the following principles as 
guides to aid in the achievement of the 
aforementioned objectives: 

1. The immediate end of segregation in 
institutions of higher education in all 
geographic areas. 

. The immediate desegregation of all 
units of public education in those 
states in which the cultural pattern, 
distribution of population, racial atti- 
tudes and other conditions warrant. 
Such a policy would result in the 
total desegregation of education in 
Maryland, Delaware, The District of 
Columbia, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia (the so-called 
border state areas). 
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3. Application of the principle of selective 
desegregation on a unit-school and 
grade basis, in those states in which 
existing racial attitudes are more 
sharply defined, the proportion of 
Negroes to white greater, and the 
cultural patterns less flexible. 


a. In those school districts which 
contain less than one-fifth Negro 
school population in relation to the 
total school population, immediate, 
complete integration of the school 
system should occur. 

4. In those school districts containin 
one-fifth to one-third Negro schoo 
population, segregation should be 
immediately abolished in the ele- 
mentary [schools] and desegregation 
continued, progressing through the 
secondary schools year by year. 

c. In those school districts in which 
the Negro school population exceeds 
one-third of the total school popula- 
tion, desegregation should start 
with the first two grades and 
proceed one grade per year. 


Generally, this would mean that in 
the so-called “middle South” (Arkan- 
sas, North Carolina, Virginia, Florida, 
Tennessee, and Texas), desegregation 
would be accomplished by beginning 
with the elementary school as a unit 
and continuing as the students pro- 
gress through the secondary schools 
year by year. In the so-called “deep 
South” (Mississippi, Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Georgia, and South Carolina), 
desegregation would begin by first 
desegregating the first two grades and 
continuing as the student progresses. 

4. Periodic review by the courts and by 
the communities of the progress of the 
program of gradual desegregation on a 
selective basis, and should this pro- 
gram meet with minimum opposition, 
we recommend its acceleration. 

5. Utilization of the great opportunities 
available in tangential aspects of 
education to assist in facilitating the 
change: e.g., unsegregated meetings 
of church Sunday schools; the instilling 
of data in academic courses showing 
the equality of the races, their cultural 
contributions, the facts relating to 
their historical development; and a 
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broad program of human relations 
conducted in schools and churches, 
and through private voluntary groups. 
6. The integration of teachers at a rate 
pre with students and the exercise 
y school boards and administrative 
officials of an attitude of fairness in 
assigning positions. We note that if 
such attitudes were to be adopted 
more gerierally by school boards in 
the North, the problem of finding 
employment for large numbers of 
Negro school teachers would be eased. 


C 

These principles in no way imply 
opposition to more rapid patterns of 
desegregation in any areas in which by 
general consent of the community more 
rapid action is desired. 

Nor by giving special consideration 
to the problems of the South, do we mean 
to suggest that this is the only area or 
the Negro the only minority group 
affected by these problems. We recog- 
nize, for instance, that in the North 
and other sections of the country, both 
quasi-legal and social means have been 
used to prevent minority groups from 
being fully integrated into the schools. 
It is especially deplorable that these 
conditions should exist in areas where 
separation by race has been neither 
required nor sanctioned by the law. 

Marshalling public opinion is of 
extreme importance in gaining general 
acceptance of desegregation; that is, wide 
use should be made of the Supreme 
Court decision as a canopy under which 
churches, social workers, clubs, business, 
civic and professional groups, labor 
organizations, and students can indicate 
their acceptance of the change in positive 
social terms. 

D 

The Congress further urges on its 

constituent parts: 

National 

1. The Educational Affairs Vice-Presi- 
dent shall collect and disseminate to 
member schools information on the 
rogress of integration. 

2. The Educational Affairs Vice-Presi- 
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dent shall make a general report to 
the Eighth National Seudent Congress, 
outlining progress made in this field 
during the 1954-55 school year. 

Regional 

We recommend that each region of 
USNSA act as a coordinating agency 
within its own territory for the 
purpose of holding discussions and 
exchanging information. 


Campus 

Although we realize that each campus 
is unique and thus must deal with its 
own problems uniquely, the USNSA 
strongly urges that within their own 
framework non-integrated member 
schools: 

1. form groups of interested students, 
faculty, and administration to give 
concerted attention to integration. 

2. encourage interested student groups 
to work with interested civic groups. 

3. bring together representatives of 

ups which are to be desegregated 
or the purpose of discussing com- 
mon problems. 

4. in member teachers’ colleges and 
in education courses in all member 
schools seek to help prepare 
prospective teachers to teach as 
members of mixed faculties in 
unsegregated classrooms. 

§. promote similar attitudes toward 
integration on. secondary levels 
through college leadership and per- 
sonal contact with high aioal 
student leaders. 

6. consider the following actions as 
steps towards desegregation: 

a. unsegregated audience participa- 
tion in cultural programs 

4. debates, discussions, and athletic 
contests with unintegrated col- 
leges of other races and with 
integrated colleges 

¢. joint student government, religi- 
ous and political group meetings 


The USNSA directs the Vice-President 
of Educational Affairs to send a copy of 
this report to the President of the United 
States, the Justices of the Supreme 
Court, governmental officials of the states 
immediately affected by the Court deci- 
sion; to national and state educational 


associations, national and state student 


organizations; and to all member schools 
and other unions of students. 


While one may disagree with 
certain details of this statement, he 
cannot but recognize its authors’ 
grasp of a complex and difficult 
problem. Their discussion of the 
problem is thoughtful and their pro- 
posals clear-cut. It is to be hoped 


‘that all who have to deal with this 


problem will prove to be as statesman- 
like as the United States National 
Student Association. 


SURVEY of policies regarding 
educational travel of American 
higher institutions has been 

reported by Pan American World 


Airways. A questionnaire was sent 
to 1,944 Institutions listed in 
Patterson’s American Educational 


Directory; replies were received from 
1,209 (62 per cent). Eleven per cent 
of these institutions grant academic 
credit for educational travel; 21 per 
cent offer professional recognition 
of some kind for it; and 7 per cent 
offer both academic credit and pro- 
fessional recognition. Of the institu- 
tions that offer credit, 104 grant it for 
their own travel programs and 33 for 
programs other than their own. 
During 1954, 96 institutions offered 
study tours of their own; the number 
of tours per institution varied from 
one to twelve. Minimum travel time 
requirements for earning academic 
credit varied from one to twelve 
weeks or more; the mode was six 
weeks. Among 111 of the institu- 
tions, maximum credit-hours allowed 
varied from four to thirty-two; eleven 
institutions reported no limit. Policy 
regarding offering professional recog- 
nition varied widely among the 
institutions. 
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A Model of College Histories 


A History or Barnarp Co dy 
Marian Churchill White. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1954. 
x+222 pp. (The Bicentennial History 
of Columbia University). $3.50. 

In 1879, when Columbia’s President 
Frederick A. P. Barnard first raised the 
issue of coeducation (a word he disliked), 
Columbia’s trustees opposed it. Some of 
them “were honestly worried about the 
effects of academic life on frail, feminine 
g and “wondered whether the 
emale brain could stand the strain of a 
rigorous college course” (page 10). 

But ten years later, and six months 
after his death, Barnard College opened 
its doors to young women desiring an 
education “exactly equal to that offered 
to the men at Columbia” (page 19). 
“The decade between these two dates 
was one of dogged effort on the part of 
all friends of higher education for women. 
The thousands of girls who have profited 
from their struggles can never afford to 
forget who they were or what they 
did” (pages 9-10). So writes Marian 
Churchill White in 4 History of Barnard 
College, published earlier this year by the 
Columbia University Press as one of 
nineteen volumes in “The Bicentennial 
History of Columbia University.” 

Mrs. White is an alumna of Barnard 
and one of the College’s newest trustees. 
Her book is a very model of college 
histories. It is concerned chiefly with 
such people as Annie Nathan Meyer, 
Ella Weed, George A. Plimpton, and the 
other charter trustees who aided Presi- 
dent Barnard in establishing the college 
named in his honor; and with its students, 
faculty, and administrative heads, partic- 
ularly Virginia C. Gildersleeve (who in 
the course of fifty-two years as student, 
teacher, and dean practically was Barnard 
to her college and the world), and her 
able successor, Mrs. Millicent Carey 
McIntosh, for whom the title of President 
was created in 1952. 
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The book is also the personal history 
of such men as William Tenney Brewster, 
emeritus professor of English, who taught 
at Barnard for half a century and also 
served as acting dean and acting provost. 

The spirit of Barnard, though never 
specifically discussed, emerges from these 
pages. There is nothing of the ivory 
tower about it, but, instead, a constant 
awareness on the part of the students of 
the world about them, particularly of the 
advantages New York City offers them 
as “Barnard’s laboratory.” 

In chronicling Barnard’s history from 
its early days at 343 Madison Avenue to 
its present situation on Morningside 
Heights, Mrs. White devotes a good deal 
of her attention to the curriculum, and 
its changes in sixty-five years. What 
Barnard girls have been taught thus 
becomes an important part of Barnard’s 
history. But the author is careful to 
note that “the actual instructors are the 
most vital part of a curriculum, and it 
has always been true that a really great 
teacher gives his classes much more 
than is announced as the subject matter 
of his course” (pages 112~13). 

Barnard has had its share of great 
teachers—and has been able to pay 
them, from the evidence in this book, at 
a salary scale better than most women’s 
colleges can boast. They are amply 
repaid by seeing their college flourish, and 
contributions such as this book come 
from their former students. 

Louis JeErrerson Lonc 
Wells College 


Interesting Throughout 
Great Prosiems 1n European 

ZATION, edited by Kenneth M. Setton 

and Henry R. Winkler. New York: 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1954. xxii+649 pp. 

$5.75. 

The person who reads this book from 
cover to cover will travel most of the 
time in the company of great writers, and 
on practically every page he will be 
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asked to think independently on some 
important topic. An unusual feature 
of this stimulating book is that sixteen 
distinguished historians have attempted 
no conclusions but have skillfully set out 
the source material by which the reader 
himself may seek his own answers. 

The history of Europe, from the days 
of the Athenian Empire to the aftermath 
of the Second World War, is divided 
into sixteen sections. Each represents 
a problem or landmark in man’s long 
journey. Each is opened by a brief 
introduction which gives the setting and 
isolates the particular question to 
borne in mind; then follow considerable 
and conflicting excerpts from writings 
of the time. For i the question 
put to antiquity is whether Periclean 
imperialism and the Augustan Principate 
gave man freedom or enmeshed him in 
tyranny. Since the rise and triumph 
of Christianity led to problems between 
bishops, as well as between Church and 
State, we are asked to decide, among 
many other things, whether papal 
authority was the will of God or a 
historical accident of the Middle Ages. 
The meaning of the Renaissance and the 
relation of Protestant and Catholic 
introduce us to such figures as Petrarch 
and Giotto, Machiavelli, Erasmus, Loyola, 
Luther, and Calvin. Crane Brinton has 
done an outstanding job—if it is not 
invidious to single out one contributor— 
with Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
their fellow thinkers of the Enlighten- 
ment. Then follow sections on the 
French Revolution and Napoleon; the 
Industrial Revolution, liberalism, nation- 
alism; imperialism, Fascism, Communism, 
and two World Wars. 

The book is full of interest from 
beginning to end. A _ reviewer’s chief 
query must be whether such weighty 
questions—presented though they are by 
means of excerpts giving the pros and 
cons—can be effectively raised in sections 
that average some forty pages apiece. 
Will a college undergraduate, for instance, 
get enough material here to do sensible 
thinking on the problem of government 
in seventeenth-century Europe? Unless 
you demand sixteen separate volumes, 
the answer is enthusiastically in the 
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affirmative; the special value of an 
immersion in two millenniums of funda- 
mental problems must also be stressed. 
An extensive list of supplementary 
reading—suggesting the wider implica- 
tions of each topic—would have been a 
useful addition, 
C. A. Rosinson, Jr. 
Brown University 


A Source for Happy Phrasing of 
Academic Credos 


Man’s UnconovEraBLeE Minp, dy Gilbert 
Highet. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. xiit+138 pp. $2.75. 
One of the most urbane and vocal of 

Columbia University’s faculty, the 

Anthon Professor of Latin Language and 

Literature, offers a short essay on the 

bicentennial theme: “Man’s right to 

knowledge and the free use thereof.” 

His approach is partly intuitive, some- 

what exalted, and nearly always assertive. 

Possibly the gist is best represented by: 

It is perfectly possible that education will 

dwindle away into nothing more than job 

training and courses in social and family 

relationships, and that life will collapse into a 

series of delightfully similar days, a few hours’ 

mechanical routine followed by jolly picnics 
and cheap amusements. It is possible, 
though it is not likely. 


As long as men live upon this planet, they 
will, they must continue to think; and they 
will think in spite of the worst tyrannies and 
cruelties that they can devise for one another 
(pages 97, 101). 

The publisher speaks of the author’s 
“turning the calm and thoughtful eye 
of the scholar on the meaning of our 
history and our lives.” No. Mr. Highet, 
certainly a scholar, has taken a holiday. 
The essay reads like a transcript from 
the faculty-club lunch table, where wit is 
prevalent but wisdom has been left in 
the offices. Something like the epigram 
reigns. Academic prejudices are neatly 
phrased: the weakness of preparatory 
schools, the evils of professional fascism 
and communism, the superiority of Latin 
to Hebrew, “ . . . the style of the Bible 
is vastly simpler and more monotonous,” 
says Mr. Highet (page 19), neglecting the 
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intense statements of Augustine’s Con- 
fessions. These are pleasant prejudices, 
though naturally self-contradictory at 
times. But sometimes the relaxation is 
worse than journalistic. Take, for exam- 
ple, his loose use of numbers, “a single 
nation . . . to produce a thousand inven- 
tors, philosophers, poets, and statesmen” 
(page 29), or, more serious, his neglect of 
his own good principles of criticism, as 
in the praise, “one of the noblest exhorta- 
tions ever uttered” (page 94), of the 
speech which Dante put into the mouth 
of Ulysses to illustrate sophistical rhet- 
oric—words repeated almost verbatim by 
Hitler on more than one occasion. 

As long as the book is used, like a 
book of quotations, as a source for happy 
gia of academic credos, it is useful. 

hould it become authoritative (which 
seems doubtful), it would be misleading. 
Cuar.es W. Jones 
University of California 


A Visitor’s Opinions 
Universities 1n Britain, dy 8S. R. 

Dongerkery. London: Oxford Univer- 

sity Press, 1953. 143 pp. Foreword 

by Lord Clydesmuir. $2.00. 

The writer of this slender volume has 
for twenty-five years been registrar of 
the University of Bombay, India. Earlier 
publications of his include Universities 
and Their Problems (1948) and Universities 
and National Life (1950). His present 
work is the result of first-hand investiga- 
tions undertaken from 1950 to 1951 on 
an Imperial Relations Trust Traveling 
Fellowship. He states that he visited 
all British universities except three. 
Though written essentially for Indian 
consumption, the material is useful for 
anyone interested in contemporary British 
university education. 

The work is primarily intended, as 
Dongerkery asserts, to bring out those 
features of British universities which are 
most striking to the visiting educator. 
The treatment is informal, teak, and 
Though referring at times to 
iterature in the field, the account is 
subjective, reportorial, and 
argely uncritical. As such, some of his 
generalizations and conclusions are apt 
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to be categorical and oonry- His 
observations that university freedom 
remains unimpaired, despite university 
acceptance of public moneys, and that 
the state has never (even in history) 
attempted to interfere with internal 
need modification (page II). 

oO mention is made, for example, of the 
causes and effects of earmarked funds; or 
that the church and state fought each 
other relentlessly throughout history to 
maintain control over Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Even if there were no direct 
control by the state, there is considerable 
lay supervision of university policy and 
practice. It is unfair to stress the idea 
that planning is “foreign to British 
temperament” (page 12), especially when 
one considers the number of Royal 
Commissions appointed in the nineteenth 
century for the purpose of regularizin 
procedures. The conclusion is doubtful 
that the universities’ “love of inde- 
pendence and their freedom from external 
control of any kind are responsible for 
the lack of central planning.” A univer- 
sity can plan and at the same time be 
free and independent. The implication, 
further along, that the British are 
opportunists who are “averse to 
lating on problems that are likely to 
arise” is another example of a misleading 
generalization. 

Dongerkery’s discussion of college life, 
the tutorial system, libraries and labora- 
tories, and university finances and admin- 
istration is sound, but he allows too many 
blacks and whites to color his compari- 
sons. His contrast of the ancient univer- 
sities with the new is unbalanced. Dennis 
Brogan has cited many blessings of life 
at Redbrick universities which Oxbridge 
does not enjoy: great symphony orches- 
tras, theatrical presentations, municipal 
libraries, metropolitan churches, and 
urban culture in general. Dongerkery 
repeats the old saws about personal 
relations between teachers and students 
at Oxbridge and. concludes that nothing 
like it exists at Redbrick. He makes no 
mention of progress in this regard at 
Stafford or Nottingham. He writes off 
the architecture at the civic universities 
as simply utilitarian and unimaginative; 
but does not mention the newer structures 
at Leeds, Manchester, and especially 
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Birmingham. On page 99 are a series of 
generalizations concerning the history 
and organization of the newer universities 
which would take several pages to correct. 
It is evident that Dongerkery has not 
inspected the courses of study in arts 
and humanities at the University of 
Manchester, which are quite as dignified, 
as comprehensive, and as thorough as 
those studied at Oxbridge. Science and 
technology are no more the “life-breath” 
of civic universities than are the classics 
at Oxbridge. For Americans the follow- 
ing statement will suffice to illustrate the 
volume’s chief infirmity: “The [examina- 
tion] system is much more satisfactor 
than the American system under which 
the teacher himself examines his own 
student and the latter’s performance is 
never submitted to the scrutiny of an 
independent person” (page 71). America 
is the home of objective testing. 

The final chapter is Dongerkery’s best. 
Here comparisons are made with Indian 
universities, and such lessons are taken 
for continued improvement as would be 
equally valid for America and the rest 
of the world. Nowhere has this com- 
mentator found a more sensible state- 
ment of university educational purpose: 


So long as life with its myriad facets continues 
to evolve into something higher, better, and 
more satisfying than it has been before, so 
long will there be scope for experiment in 
educational practice and method... . It 
would be unfortunate if all universities were to 
attempt to conform to one common pattern, 
forgetting history, tradition, surroundings, 
and everything that gives them their indi- 
viduality. Each university must develop 
according to its own genius, though it may, 
and should, copy the best to be found in 
another university in so far as the features 
which it adopts can be easily assimilated and 
will not make it deviate from its primary 
functions (page 133). 


Dongerkery’s head and heart are in 
the right place, but he should not take 
too seriously the information presented 
over cups of tea by busy university 
administrators or at morning coffee in 
the Senior Common Room. 

GeorcE F. KNELLER 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 
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Stupy ABRoAD: INTERNATIONAL HAnp- 
BOOK OF FELLOWSHIPS, SCHOLAR- 


EpucaTIonAL ExcuHance. Vol. 

V, 1952-53. New York: Columbia 
niversity Press, 1952. 436 pp. 

(Published for Unesco). $2.00. 


International exchange of professors 
and students is doing much to promote 
the understanding between nations which 
Unesco was organized in the hope of 
bringing about. Since fellowships and 
scholarships are such an _ important 
medium of interchange, this fifth volume 
of Study Abroad is, like the others, an 
invaluable source of information. It 
contains a world review of international 
fellowship and training programs, a 

reliminary report on an inquiry into 
oreign-student enrollment (an analysis 
of nationality, subjects of study, and so 
on, will be reported later), and an index 
of donor countries in the program. 


The Tutorial System 

W. S. ROUVEROL 

[Continued from page 9] 
exclusive reliance on examinations 
for the maintenance of conscientious- 
ness invariably focuses the student’s 
main attention on marks and class 
standing, to the detriment of his 
interest in his subject: he soon 
discovers that the system can only 
operate to reward rote learning and 
conformity at the expense of curi- 
osity, imaginativeness, and independ- 
ence of mind. 

A recognition of some of these 
problems has perhaps activated the 
several experiments which have been 
made with tutorial teaching in Amer- 
ican universities. Unfortunately these 
experiments have borne little resem- 
blance to the sort of tutorial system 
developed in the British universities. 
They have generally been restricted 
to a few outstanding students, and 
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thereby acquired the onus of a 
segregation; in most cases they have 
related only to the student’s work in 
one or two courses, usually in the 
final year, and in no instance has the 
tutor been given full responsibility 
for his student’s progress in all 
subjects. In the absence of a clear 
allocation of individual responsibility 
for the progress of each student, no 
very impressive results are likely to 
be achieved. 

These experiments in tutorial teach- 
ing, however, would at least seem 
to reflect a consciousness of the 
problem and an effort to solve it. 
That they have not gone far enough 
to realize the main advantages of a 
genuine tutorial system is no doubt 
attributable to the economic and 
other difficulties we have mentioned. 
Admittedly these difficulties are 
formidable indeed. When they are 
weighed against possible benefits, the 
determinant may prove to be the 
measure of our aspirations. 

[Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


New Concepts of the 
University’s Role 
JOHN B. SCHWERTMAN 
[Continued from page 20] 
education. Research departments have 
much to contribute in studying the needs 
and motivations of adults. We have 
learned a lot about early childhood, 
adolescence, and more recently about 
old age, but, until now, university 
research workers have largely ignored 
adulthood—maybe because it is “too 
close to home.” As Havighurst says, 
“adulthood is the serra incognita of the 
social sciences.” I am suggesting that, 


for a university, one important task in 
adult education may well be research. 
The same thing can be said about the 
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need to study the educational needs of 
an urban society. It is possible that 
our sociological inquiries have largely 
ignored precisely the social problems 
about which a university can do most. 
Much more experimentation with cur- 
riculum materials and teaching methods 
for adults is needed. Work with the 
case-study method is a good example of 
what I mean. I also cite the Fund for 
Adult Education program of creating and 
publishing experimental discussion guides 
especially designed for adults. Finally, 
there is a necessity for training leaders 
in adult education. The majority of the 
graduate programs in adult education 
are in schools of education, in which 
the emphasis is on social work, group 
activities, public-school problems, and 
so forth. What we need, I think, is a 
stiff, highly respected course of training 
for teachers of adult education. As an 
example of what I mean, I cite Cyril 
Houle’s efforts at Chicago to establish a 
doctoral program which recognizes adult 
education as a field of advanced intel- 
lectual inquiry. 

My point here is that, over and beyond 
its night-school purpose, a university, 
to justify an expanded réle in adult 
education, ought to provide for some 
kind of “cutting edge.” We ought to 
experiment, add to our knowledge, view 
adult education not as a chore and a 
menial task but as an exciting intel- 
lectual challenge. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


A Cross-Cultural Study of 
University Students 
WM. SIMENSON and GILBERT GEIS 
[Continued from page 24] 
groups stand out. The first is that 
the background of the Norwegian 
student is more often rural. The 
second is that a larger percentage of 
the women students, irrespective of 
nationality, tend to come from urban 
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homes. An explanation for the rural- 
ness of the Norwegian group is not 
readily apparent. Both Wisconsin 
and Norway have populations of 
somewhat more than three million 
persons. In the 1950 census, Wis- 
consin had 18 cities with populations 
over ten thousand. The 1946 Nor- 
wegian census showed 1g cities exceed- 
ing that figure. Yet, about 65 per 
cent of the Americans come from 
cities of more than ten thousand 
population compared to less than 
50 per cent of the Norwegians. The 
proliferation in the United States 
of local colleges, drawing rural stu- 
dents away from the state universities 
may, in part, account for this back- 
ground discrepancy. 

Once they are at the university, 
the physical environment in which 
the two bodies of students immerse 
themselves varies greatly. About 67 
per cent of the American group lives 
in organized housing (including dormi- 
tories, university-approved houses, 
and society houses). The Norwegian 
counterpart is Io per cent. 

The accessibility of distracting 
forces shows the Americans, as might 
be expected, far outpacing the Nor- 
wegians. Almost 83 per cent of the 
American students, for instance, have 
radios in their rooms, against $5 per 
cent of the Norwegians, while 41.3 
per cent of the Americans report use 
of a car compared to 6 per cent of the 
Norwegians. 

The foregoing material has at- 
tempted to show, on the basis of a 
questionnaire study, the similarities 
and the differences in a number of 
areas between a university group in 
Europe and one in the United States. 
More intensive investigation would 
be essential to show that the items 
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noted are crucial in differentiating 
the two student bodies and to 
determine particularly, if they are 
important, the mechanism of their 
effect. Then, in the light of such 
an evaluation, we would be in a better 
position to examine the relevant 
merits of divergent higher educational 
systems in terms of their clientéles 
and of their aims within their special 
societies. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


Designing Accreditation 
LUCIEN B. KINNEY 
[Continued from page 30] 


Experiences of other professions in 
achieving control of their membership 
demonstrate the need for a national 
organization to co-ordinate the state- 
wide programs and put a floor under 
the quality of preparation. The Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation in 
Teacher Education is well designed to 
serve this purpose. Stimulation, guid- 
ance, and direct consultant services 
will be needed as the states initiate 
their programs. A guaranty of the 
quality of the accrediting procedures 
will be required as the plans for 
reciprocity develop on a_ national 
basis. 


HOSE of us who have had close 

experience with teacher educa- 
tion or other school programs soon 
come to realize that the program 
exists, not in the course patterns or 
syllabuses, but in the people who 
created it and are administering it. It 
is, to be sure, the product of their 
co-operative planning and evaluation; 
but its structure and outlines are only 
incidental conveniences. If, through 
some miracle, the staff ever arrived 
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at the perfect structure, and therefore 
discontinued the process of building, 
the program would lose its vitality. 
_ The virtue is in the process, not in the 
product. 

From this follows the basic impor- 
tance of a broad, co-operative process 
in designing evaluation procedures 
and in program building. The primary 
objective is to prepare the people who 
can do the job. True, we need the 
product—better structures for accred- 
itation, teacher preparation, and 
certification. But the real improve- 
ment in the program will come 
through the competence and mutual 
understanding that educators and 
public develop as they work together 
in defining goals, planning programs, 
and appraising results. Other things 
being equal, the accreditation pro- 
cedures that provide for the broadest 
and most effective participation, 
directly and indirectly, will be most 
successful. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1} 


The Sins of Higher 
Education 
C. PAGE SMITH 
[Continued from page 36] 
stiffened the spine and deepened the 
faith of Protestantism. Existentialist 
philosophers have once more placed 
problems of existence rather than of 
being at the center of their thinking. 
Effective blows are being struck 
against the brutal objectification of 
the student at the very moment in 
his life when he most needs to be 
touched, to be called by name, to be 
lifted out of the terrifying anonymity 
of the lecture hall. Nicolas Berdyaev 


has made wonderfully vivid the 
destructive nature of that spiritual 
solitude which comes from being 


‘English and English culture. 
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nameless and objectified. “A real 
communion, a real triumph over 
solitude,” he writes, “can only occur 
when the Ego identifies itself with 
the Thou, as in the case of love and 
friendship.” If the teacher will not 
love the student and claim him as 
a friend, he cannot, unfortunately, 
educate him, he can only deepen 
his sense of alienation. We know 
from a dozen witnesses, among them 
Paul Tillich, the spiritual paralysis 
produced by anxiety, and it is simple 
enough to understand that the modern 
campus is a kind of hell of anxiety 
that can only be relieved when we 
speak to our students once more by 
name and enter into a dialogue with 
them. The anxiety of note taking, 
of anonymity, of marks, of examina- 
tions, must be transcended before 
education can replace instruction. 
This is the only educational task 
worth doing. [Vol. XXVI, No. 1] 


English Proficiency Certification 
Abroad 
[Continued from page 44] 

Their testing program concentrates 
on more conventional examinations, 
using dictation, reading aloud, written 
essays, translation, and commentaries 
on specific reading assignments in 
previously listed works of English 
literature. These examinations and 
certificates have enjoyed considerable 
prestige abroad and fulfill a variety of 
needs for those interested in British 
The 
English Language Institute examina- 
tions concentrate on more modern 
techniques to measure English lan- 
guage proficiency, and ability to read 
material dealing with American cul- 
tural topics. 
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